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‘‘ LOWLINESS IS YOUNG AMBITION’S LADDER.” 


- HE teller of this story has a strong objection to the mysterious 
3 in fiction. He is quite willing that the personages in the tale 
“should get involved in bewilderment and confusion as often as occa- 
* sion requires. But he holds to it that the reader ought to have a 
' clear understanding all the time of the real meaning and explanation 
_ of everything that seems a mystery. Some of the plays of an other- 
' wise not very meritorious dramatist, the elder Crébillon, always seem 
_ to him in one part of their arrangement to furnish a pattern to the 
composers of all fiction, whether in the form of the drama or in that 

_ of the romance. Crébillon filled certain of his plays with puzzles. 
"Nobody came out in the end to be the person he seemed to be. 
_ Either he was passing off for somebody not himself, or he honestly 
"believed himself to be somebody that he was not. Torturing com- 
plications thereby arose ; but only for the people in the play. There 

_ was no torture for the audience. Crébillon, by one simple and bold 
device, saved them all pangs of conjecture and torment of doubt. 
_ The list of “ personages of the drama” prefixed to each play care- 
_ fully explained the identity of every character. Something of this 
‘kind was set out—“ Alceste, a young man believed to be the son of 
the peasant Pierre, but in reality the son of the Count de l’Espée. 

' Bianca, supposed to be a gipsy girl, but afterwards discovered to be 


"the long-lost daughter of the Marquise de Monteville.” Thus the 
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audience were let comfortably into the secret at the beginning, and 
never had to turn mentally back and hastily revise their first impres- 
sions about any of the personages. I have long since forgotten all 
about Crébillon’s plays, except this arrangement of his dramatis 
persone ; but that has always appeared to me charmingly inartificial, 
straightforward, and deserving of the gratitude of men. In the story 
I am now about to tell, I shall, after my own different fashion, bear 
this principle in mind. Any little mystery that is in it shall be only 
for the persons who move in the drama, and not for the readers. 

I would therefore ask those readers to turn back with me fora 
few pages to a period before that at which the connected action of 
the story begins. One glimpse at a quiet scene which passed some 
fifteen or sixteen years earlier than that day will be enough to put the 
reader in full possession of much that was a secret to men and 
women of whom the story is told, and which, if known by them in 
time, might have influenced so significantly their actions and their 
lives as to leave no story worth the telling. Yet even that scene, if 
it could have been looked on by some of the persons in the story, 
would not have made things as clear to them as a few slight hints of 
explanation shall make them to the reader. To learn that a man 
is not really what he professes to be, might, after all, give a very im- 
perfect and misleading idea of the man’s full character. It might 
lead to a stern, uncompromising verdict, instead of a recommenda- 
tion to mercy. 

On a soft evening of late summer, a young man and a young 
woman sat on a bench in a small public park just outside one of the 
great northern towns of England. They were apparently watching 
the setting of the sun. The sight was beautiful enough to have won 
the attention of any two young people, if we still cling to the fond 
idea that young men and women do really care much more for nature 
and her charms than the seniors with whom the world has been too 
much, and whose sun therefore may be supposed to have suffered 
eclipse. But this young man and woman were not really absorbed 
by the glory of the sunset. He was gazing at the west, to be sure ; 
but his eyes did not seem to follow the descent of the sun. She was 
not now looking at the sun; she was looking at him. Her eyes 
were fixed on him with a wistful, devoted, uneasy look, like that 
which a French painter has given to the eyes of Sappho as she 
watches the countenance of her lover, and his unsatisfied gaze far 
into immeasurable deeps of thought ; immeasurable, that is to say, 
for her, or at least not measured by her. Any one could see that 
this young pair were a pair—were married. No sister leans so on @ 
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brother and looks into his face with a look like that, love she him 
never so tenderly. Nor, it is to be feared, does a young lover ever 
look so fixedly and so far away from the eyes of the girl he loves and 
has not yet been able to call his wife. These lovers were married ; 
had been married rather more than a year. 

The young woman was pretty, winsome, anxious-looking ; she 
was clearly what would be called in the common acceptation of the 
word a “lady.” The young man was strikingly handsome ; tall, 
slender, dark, and dreamy-looking. Even a man looking at the two 
would have admitted that the pretty pale girl was practically extin- 
guished by the remarkable appearance of her young husband. 
Perhaps a not too keen observer might also have come to the con- 
clusion that this handsome young man was not so distinctly a 
“ gentleman,” again employing a word in its conventional sense, as 
the girl was a lady. For all the well-dressed and graceful appearance 
of the youth, it still had something of what we cannot perhaps 
describe better than as the “ glorified artisan” air. The powers of 
witchcraft would not have been needed to enable any one with his 
wits about him to reach the quick conclusion that the young wife had 
somewhat descended from her social position to get to the young 
lover, and that she adored him all the more. 

“‘ The sun is going down,” the girl said. “ Look, love ! he will be 
gone in a moment.” 

“ Yes,” the young man answered, without turning to her. “I 
didn’t notice ; I wasn’t watching him.” 

“ T thought you were absorbed in the sunset ; I wouldn’t have 
said a word to disturb you until he did sink. You ought to have 
been absorbed in me, and not in the sun; but I wasn’t jealous; I 
quite forgive you.” 

“ But you see I wasn’t thinking about the sun,” he said, with a 
smile, and turning to her for the first time. She almost blushed 
when his deep eyes rested on hers, and she saw that, for all his inat- 
tentive ways, there was genuine affection in them. “ I was thinking 
of you—all the time ; all the time.” 

“Oh, come now, that I know is a story.” I am sure you were not.” 

“Why do you think that?” 

“ Well, for one thing, because you never looked at me or turned 
your eyes to mine all the time. No, no; you were thinking of something 
else. Nomatter; it was something great and good, Iam sure; and I 
wouldn’t have you wasting your intellect always in thinking of a little 
ridiculous woman, even though she is your wife. So you may con- 
fess openly.” 

B2 
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“Well,” he said slowly, “it is true all the same. I was thinking 
of you ; I was thinking of both of us—of you and me together.” 

She gave a little shudder of pleasure, if such a word may be 
used, and clung closer to him in a nestling sort of way. The public 
park was very lonely now, at least in that part of it, away from the 
main thoroughfare and great open walks, and the young wife might 
nestle as closely as she pleased unseen of critical eyes. Even the 
sun was no longer there to look at her. 

“Yes, I was thinking of us both. I was thinking of our prospects, 
and our future.” 

“Oh! that!” she said. She was not so gladsome as she had 
been an instant before. ‘‘ You are anxious and uneasy; I know your 
mind is troubled ; you are not happy.” 

He said, “I want a career.” 

“ A career, already !” 

“ Already? Why, I amthree-and-twenty! and men have made 
themselves a name before that, already.” 

“T didn’t mean in that way,” she said. What she had meant 
was clear enough. She meant, “We have already been married 
little more than a year, and are you already discontented with any- 
thing?” If she had been in better spirits she would have asked him, 
“Have you not me? Am notI enough?” But she was not in 
good spirits ; something seemed to oppress her ; she was silent for the 
most part, and occasionally inclined to be tearful, for no reason that 
she could well have explained. Nothing was said for a moment or 
two, and then she began:— 

“But you have good prospects, and we are very happy ; why 
should we want anything more—now, at least ?” 

“It won’t always be zow,” he replied a little impatiently ; “ and 
you don’t know, you couldn’t know, how impatient it makes one 
when he thinks he is capable of doing something and can’t see his way 
to doing anything. Look here, love; there are times when I begin 
to think I shall never come to anything! I get it into my head 
that I have nothing in me—nothing, nothing, nothing at all. Then I 
feel as if I should like to kill myself. Yes, 1 do indeed. I am not 
talking nonsense.” 

“Then you couldn’t be happy, even with me, if you did not have 
a successful career and show what you could do?” 

“No!” he said desperately, “I couldn’t be happy ; it is no use 
trying to get over that. I couldn’t be happy.” 

“You don’t really care about me; not as I care about you. I 
could be happy for ever with you—anywhere, anyhow.” 
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“Tt is because I do love you that I couldn’t be happy without 
showing that I was worth the love of a woman like you. You could 
be happy with me anywhere? Yes! but thereis all the difference. 
You have given up everything for me—your people and all; I have 
given up nothing ; I had nothing to give up. I want to show that I 
am worth something, and that you were not quite mistaken in throw- 
ing yourself away on me. That is why I feel so wild sometimes, 
What if things go on to the end just like this——” 

“ Oh, if they only would!” she said. 

“Yes, yes, in that way it would be happiness, of course, of 
course ; but I mean if they go on to the end without my doing any- 
thing to make a name, and your people see that you have married 
only a commonplace creature, the son of a man who keeps a livery- 
stable—and himself an office clerk ! rather than that, darling—I hope 
you will be crying over my grave.” 

“For shame ! I don’t believe you love me atall. You are only 
thinking of yourself, not of me. What do I care whether you make 
a name or not, or people admire you or not? I married you because 
I loved you—you yourself, and not what any one else—the world or 
whatever it is—might have seenin you. I saw my happiness in you, 
Ithought. That was enough for me.” 

“Don’t be angry, darling,” he said soothingly ; for he was very 
fond of her. “ Things will comeall right. I'll make myself some- 
thing ofa name. You shan’t be always talked of as the office clerk’s 
wife ; the livery-stable keeper’s daughter-in-law. I'll make a name. 
I'll be known in the world; you shall be proud of me yet!” 

She was chilled and hurt. 

“It is not well to set one’s heart on such things,” she said. 
“Fame flies the pursuer and pursues the flier,’ I used to read some- 
where ; I think it was in some school exercise. One may go up like 
a rocket.” 

“ And come down like the stick,” he said, smiling contentedly. 
“Very well; I should like even that better than nothing. The rocket 
does go up, don’t you see, and flames and sparkles, and people stop 
to look at it. What if it does come down? Everything comes down 
sooner or later. I’d rather be the rocket than the gas-jet in the 
Office that people turn on when they like and off when they like, and 
never say anything about. Besides,” he added more gravely, “I 
shall not be the rocket. I don’t want to shine for a moment or two 
without any purpose. I want to be known as one who did great 
things for his fellow-man and the world ; and I shall be known in that 
way some day. I don’t want only to explode merely; I want to blaze,” 
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“Wasn't there,” she said, “one who blazed the comet of a 
season?” 

“T don’t know—I haven’t read much poetry. But I should 
rather be the comet of a season than not blaze at all.” 

Then throwing himself back on the bench and clasping his hands 
behind his head with the manner of one who has settled a question, 
the young man sat in silence a moment. The girl was silent, too; 
she looked up at the pale sky in which some faint specks of light 
were already seen. The young wife’s heart was sinking within her, 
She was egotistic, like all loving women, and she had been under the 
impression that her love would be career enough for her husband. 
He, too, was egotistic, but in a different way. 

He had repeated with literal correctness the facts of his birth and 
his bringing up. He was now a clerk in an office. At the time 
when he was first put into that position he felt as if his heart was 
swelling with pride. To be in an office near the Exchange ; to be 
in a great dark room, with desks, and clerks, and messengers, with 
gas burning all day long in the winter months ; to be spoken of as 
one of the young men from Aquitaine and Company’s office, seemed 
to him to open a glorious career for young ambition. For his father 
was a livery-stable keeper, and it was by the favour and kindness of a 
patron whose carriages the father took care of that the youth was 
lifted from his lowly situation at an age much more mature than that 
at which boys usually begin to learn business in such a town, and 
set with his foot on the first round of commerce’s ladder to fortune. 
The town in which he lived was one where colossal fortunes are 
made in a few days, and truly are often lost again as quickly, and 
then sometimes remade ; where the unknown adventurer of last year 
is the great luxurious ostentatious merchant prince of to-day. What 
might not genius and courage do in such a place ? 

Meanwhile, however, the young man had only his foot on the first 
round of the ladder. For some time his actual duties were hardly 
more dignified than those of a messenger. He did not find that he 
was developing much genius for mounting quickly. He seemed to 
be very far away indeed from the notice not merely of any of the 
principals, but even of the superior clerks. While he was still with 
his father, looking after or trying to look after the livery stables, the 
father had been in the habit of giving lessons in riding to young 
ladies and gentlemen, and sometimes the son in his absence had 
taken his place. He gave lessons in a riding-ground specially laid 
out for the purpose, and he took the pupils out for training gallops 
along the roads and in the public park. The boy could ride like a 
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young centaur. He seemed to manage his horse as unconsciously 
as he managed his breathing—he breathed, and he rode. One of the 
girls who took riding-lessons of the livery-stable keeper was the 
daughter of a distinguished advocate and Queen’s counsel, Mr. 
Fanshawe, who came of good family, had a great practice, and, being 
a northern man by birth, had bought a property near the town where 
the livery stables were kept. This daughter got her lessons in riding 
mostly from the livery-stable keeper ; but sometimes, too, from his 
son. These two fell in love. After the young man was transferred 
to the office they corresponded, and occasionally contrived to meet. 
He succeeded in convincing her that he was a man of genius in a 
position wholly beneath him, and before whom one day the world 
must come to bow down. 

Why had he got it into his head that he was a man of genius and 
a master-spirit? He had as yet done nothing. He had not even 
written poems or essays or begun a tragedy. He had not made 
speeches. He was curiously ignorant on most subjects. His read- 
ing had been only a few biographies of men who had risen from 
lowliness to greatness, some metaphysical books of a cheap and easy 
kind, the “Count of Monte Cristo,” and a life of Mahomet. At 
the office even the clerks of his own age thought him a stupid fellow. 
His father never could make much of him, and feared he was hope- 
lessly incapable of getting on, but overlooked all his defects because 
of the memory of his mother, who died young. Yet it was settled 
in the young man’s mind that he was a child of genius and of destiny, 
and that the world was yet to hear the loud echo of his tread. Most 
ambitious and clever or silly young men, when they have such con- 
victions about themselves, have also in their minds some idea as to 
the path along which they are to move to greatness. One believes 
himself a poet, another a statesman, another a Michael Angelo of 
the future, the coming Garrick, the Cesar of the modern time ; but 
our young man had no set notion of this kind. He had not yet 
made up his mind as to the sort of greatness he was to have. He 
was not clear even as to the sort of greatness he should wish to have. 
He only said to himself that greatness was his destiny, and left Fate 
to do her duty. Perhaps it was his figure; perhaps his beautiful 
deep, dark, dreamy eyes; perhaps his singularly handsome face, 
looking a little like that of a young Lucifer before the rebellion and 
the fall ; certain it is that he easily convinced Miss Fanshawe that in 
loving him she loved dawning genius and predestined greatness. 

It was not for that Miss Fanshawe loved him. She did not care 
whether he had genius or not, whether he became great or remained 
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small, She loved him because she loved him : loved him for him- 
self. So she at last “kicked over the traces,” as the livery-stable 
keeper expressed it, and married her lover in defiance of her father, 
mother, and all her friends. From the day when she left their house 
secretly to be married, her father and mother never saw her again. 
Not that they would not have been reconciled with her in time ; but 
they waited for her to submit, and she waited for them ; and some 
months beyond a year passed away, and then their daughter was 
dead. She died a few days after the scene in the park, in child- 
birth—if that can be called child-birth which brings forth only a dead 
child. 

Had she in the later days of their married life been touched by 
any doubts as to the true worth of her idol? Probably not. Prob- 
ably she had only been hurt now and then at the thought that love 
was not enough for him. It is all the same now—she is gone for ever. 

On the very morning before her death, the child of genius re- 
ceived a formal dismissal from Messrs. Aquitaine’s office. He was 
considered incapable and idle, and they would have no more of 
him. He sat all the night with his dead wife and his ruined hopes. 
He had not gone near his father for months and months, proudly 
convinced that they were not made for each other ; and he would not 
go near him now. He sat all the night alone and steeped in thought. 
All had gone from him. He was down to the lowest deeps of depth. 
He had not a friend on earth. He had only a few pounds in money, 
and even that was the poor wreck and remnant of some money she 
had had left to her by a relative in days when there did not seem the 
slightest probability of her ever having any occasion to spend it. 
Such was his state. Clearly, if he was to be taken in hand by 
Destiny, the time had about arrived when Destiny ought to be 
looking after her charge. 

At the funeral of his wife, his father presented himself. They 
exchanged a grasp of the hand—very warm on the father’s part. 
The livery-stable keeper asked him to come to his house and 
stay there. He said he would go there later in the day; and the 
father felt for him and quietly left him, expecting him to come in 
the evening, when perhaps he should have calmed down a little. 
But he did not come that day, nor the next. He never came. He 
never wrote. His father might have supposed that his son was dead, 
perhaps had killed himself, but that an acquaintance had seen the 
young man going on board a steamer, and the young man had 
told him hurriedly that he was leaving England. He always did 
things in an odd sort of way, the father said. Anyhow, he was gone. 
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CuHaPTerR II. 
HELENA AND HERMIA. 


CHANGE is rapid in the seaport town where the two married lovers 
saw the sun set that evening fifteen or sixteen years ago. There 
are many quiet inland towns of England even still—for all the rail- 
ways, and the telegraph, and the electric light—where no greater 
innovation has been made within that time than the adornment of 
the principal inn with a new sign, or at most the starting of a rival 
hostelry. But in this busy, unresting place of which we are speaking, 
new suburbs, stretching for miles, have grown up ; acres of newly 
built docks have encroached upon the river’s banks ; sweet spots 
that were greenwood by the water in the love-making days of pretty 
Miss Fanshawe are now occupied by factories and warehouses ; the 
very park in which the lovers sat that evening was cut up soon after 
and parcelled out in lots for building, and is now fully built over. 
The park was not large enough for the increasing population, and a 
splendid new park, of much larger extent and greater pretensions, 
was opened at the opposite end of the town. On the very spot where 
the poor absurd child of genius sat and bemoaned himself that he 
had not yet found a career; where his young wife looked up into his 
face with anxious eyes, that might have been lit by corpse-candles, 
so ominous was their gleam—on that very spot now, perhaps, some 
happily married pair were settled down under their own roof-tree, 
and gladsome children were playing in the nursery. In our civil 
life, new crops of houses and hearths grow up on the field where 
lovers, seeking solitude, were glad or grieved once, just as grass and 
flowers spring up on the plains where a battle has been fought. 

The public park of the past day had been planted in one of the 
most beautiful suburbs of the town. It stood on the slope of a very 
gentle hill, and was sheltered from the east wind which vexed 
people a great deal in the long and chilly springs ; and it looked at 
one side across the river, there safe even still from the incursion of 
the dock and warehouse builder. The river was broad there ; as it 
went on through the town, it spread out into a mighty estuary ; but 
even here it was a noble stream. So the place where the park had 
been was turned into the site of one of the favourite nests of the 
local aristocracy—the men who had made fortunes in shipping and 
on ’Change, and in all manner of commercial adventures and enter- 
prises. They. built themselves lordly pleasure-houses there. They 
built “ detached villas,” and each man called his villa by some com- 
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manding name. They had conservatories and bright gardens below 
and observatories on the tops of their houses. Some loved great flights 
of stone steps, with peacocks parading themselves on terraces. As 
time went on, and fashions in building began to change, some had 
fantastic houses of red brick, made more intensely Queen-Anneish 
than anything of Queen Anne’s day could possibly have been, or, 
even for that matter, than Queen Anne herself. Little windows 
started out like Jacks-in-the-box exactly where they might least have 
been expected, with bars across them where there was not the slightest 
necessity for such precaution. Glass was specially manufactured of 
a thick greenish dinginess, and with bull’s-eyes elaborately wrought 
in, so that the known imperfections of the glass-making craft in the 
Augustan age of English letters should add to the reality of the care- 
ful imitation. It was said by the friends of one of the enthusiasts in 
the cause of this architectural revival that he had little mechanical 
spiders ingeniously constructed to run up and down some of his 
window-panes, in order to give to his mansion the greater air of 
eighteenth-century realism, by suggesting the domestic untidiness of 
the days of Dean Swift. But this seems only like the foolish plea- 
santry of some outshone rival. It was probably just such a piece 
of idle invention as the story told of a lover of art in the same 
quarter, who had his own portrait done by a great London artist, and 
when it came home had it put up one of the chimneys for some 
time, to smoke it into respectability of appearance, and then spent a 
whole evening bending and cracking it in all directions, so that its 
surface might seem like that of some of the masterpieces he had seen 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 

One, at least, of the red-brick houses in this region was really 
modest and tasteful in its style and all its arrangements. It wore its 
Queen Anne garb with the quiet ease of one who, having chosen a 
suitable fancy costume for a masquerade, is able to wear it properly 
and becomingly. ‘This house belonged to Mr. Aquitaine, head of a 
great firm of shippers. Mr. Aquitaine was of Huguenot descent. 
His people had been settled in that seaport since the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and had always prospered there. The family 
now counted among the oldest in the town, and the name had 
actually become associated with the place. It brought to the 
ordinary Englishman now no suggestion of Huguenots or foreign 
origin, but only told of the town in which Mr. Aquitaine lived. His 
name and that of his family were known all over the world where 
trade was heard of and ships came into port. Mr. Aquitaine had 
travelled much in his time, but never called it travelling or thought 
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of himself as a traveller. He had even done some African exploring, 
for the interest of the thing, but he never for a moment regarded 
himself as an African explorer. Ever since he was old enough 
to be of any use to the great house, he had been in the habit of 
going off ata moment’s notice to any part of the world whither it 
might be necessary to despatch him. He went to New York or San 
Francisco as another man might go to Edinburgh or to Paris. He 
talked of “the last time I was in Melbourne—no, the last time but 
one, I think it was.” If somebody asked him how some friend was 
getting on in Japan, he might perhaps answer carelessly, “ Well, 
really I don’t quite know ; I haven’t been in Japan for more than 
three years ; I don’t go there now.” When the diamond fields were 
discovered in South Africa, he went out two or three times just to 
have a look at them. He was very glad of the annexation of the 
Fiji Islands, and remarked that every time he went to Fiji he was 
more and more impressed with the value of the resources and the 
position that were neglected there by the English Government. But 
he was not the least in the world of a wanderer. He never went 
anywhere without some practical purpose. He belonged, roughly 
speaking, to all the local boards and institutions of his town. He 
subscribed to everything. He made no distinction of creed in his 
gifts and charities, and spoke on the platforms of all denominations 
in turn. 

Mr. Aquitaine was now about sixty years old. He wore a short, 
thick, white moustache and no beard. For all his generations of 
family settlement on English soil, he still had a great deal of the 
typical Frenchman about him. With a slight change of garb, say to 
a shabby outworn semi-military undress, he would have been just the 
sort of man one might expect to meet near that building in Paris 
which the English lady in “ Peregrine Pickle” calls the “ Anvil- 
Heads.” Yet he regarded himself as intensely English, and was in 
all his views of things, political and other, the most inveterate and 
uncompromising John Bull. He did not like the Americans ; he 
detested the Russians. He hada poor idea of the Germans. His 
general notion of the way for England to solve any difficult question 
in foreign affairs was to occupy some place. His way to improve 
any uncivilised country was for England to annex it. He had always 
had great ideas of things to be done in the Levant and in Egypt; and 
he had done one great thing for himself in the Levant : he had found 
a wife there. He fell in love with a girl in Rhodes, a sort of Greek 
with an English mother, and he married her and brought her home. 
She was at that time beautiful, but she had fallen a good deal out of 
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shape lately, and did little more than stay at home, lie on a sofa, and 
receive her friends. She was at least ten years younger than Mr. 
Aquitaine ; but he had not lost one fibre of his youthful energy, and 
she had not a fibre left of hers. They had been married very nearly 
five-and-twenty years, and for five years had had no child. Then 
Mrs. Aquitaine had one daughter, and they had no children after. 
They lived very happily after their fashion. Mr. and Mrs. Aquitaine 
hardly ever saw each other alone except at night, and not always 
even then. He would not have her disturbed, and she liked going 
to bed early. He had therefore a bedroom fitted up for himself on 
the ground-floor, and whenever he was disposed to sit up late or to 
rise specially early, was starting off on a journey, or had just come 
back from some expedition, he betook himself to this room, and so 
spared the quiet habits of his wife. The house was always more or 
- less full of company. The family never by any chance had it all 
to themselves. The three would hardly have known it or themselves 
under such conditions. 

A young lady is mounting a flight of stairs in Mr. Aquitaine’s 
house one bright morning in the early spring: she is running very 
briskly up, and evidently is not troubled with shortness of breath. 
She is a good-looking girl with a certain serious look, and a way of 
slightly puckering her eyebrows every now and then as though 
she were in earnest about things. She had evidently been out-of- 
doors, for she wore a hat, beneath which only a little of her carefully 
tucked-up fair hair made its appearance. She reaches a door and 
knocks: no answer comes from within. Then she called “ Melissa!” 
two or three times, and knocked a little more sharply. A faint voice 
seemed to be heard, languid, and far away. 

“ Melissa ! may I come in?” 

Another murmur was heard, which the young lady on the outside 
assumed to be assent. At all events, she tried the door, found that 
it was not locked, and went into the room. It was a very large 
room, and she looked about with a puzzled air. 

“Where on earth is the child ?” she said aloud. 

The room was not furnished after the fashion of sleeping-chambers 
in the days of Mrs. Masham and Sarah Jennings. It was all got up in 
some combination or jumble of various Eastern fashions. The ceilings 
and the wall were painted after the style of a great Moorish building. 
The floors were tesselated marble, with scattered pieces of Turkish 
carpet, and piles of cushions here and there. One corner suggested 
Damascus, and another Delhi. It was very Oriental—almost as 
much so as some of the Oriental courts in the Crystal Palace, of 
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which, indeed, it at first reminded Miss Sydney Marion, who stood, 
how looking at its various adornments, still holding the handle of 
the door, and hardly certain whether to go in or to back out. 
Opening from the other side of the room she saw a little passage, 
marble-paved and carpet-betossed too, and she could see that it led 
into a gorgeous-looking bath-room, the entrance of which was half 
draped by a carelessly gathered-up curtain. These decorations and 
appointments illustrated the tastes, not of Mr. Aquitaine, but of his 
wife and daughter. Was there no occupant of this superb sleeping 
saloon? Miss Marion looked around in wonder, and might have 
backed out altogether, but that a faint laugh drew her attention to 
one spot where she saw a curtain hanging before a sort of recess. 
She went up, drew the curtain, and discovered a small alcove with a 
most luxurious bed, and a very luxurious little demoiselle coiled up in it. 

“Oh! there you are at last!” Miss Marion said, and she shook 
her friend by the shoulder. 

A murmur only was heard. 

“Get up, you dreadful lazy little girl; see how the sun is shining! 
It is so delicious ; it’s not like anything I ever saw before. Do pro- 
mise me that you will get up at once.” 

The pretty girl languidly half-opened her dark brown eyes, and 
gave another toss or two in her bed, and shrugged herself together 
again. 

“Do get up, Melissa! won’t you, like a dear girl?” 

“ But I don’t want to get up, Sydney. What's the good of getting 
up ?—I’ve often been up.” 

“The lovely morning, the sun, the flowers 

“‘T’ve seen the sun and the flowers, all sorts of flowers—I don’t 
care about flowers—I don’t care about the sun; I prefer the moon.” 

“ But last night you said you would not come out to see the 
moon. You said you didn’t care about the moon.” 

“T didn’t then: but that was night. This is morning; that makes 
all the difference. Don’t you see?” 

Miss Marion laughed. 

“T fancy it does make all the difference, and I do see well 
enough. What a tormenting little dear you are, to be sure! But I 
do want you to enjoy the morning with me; or I want rather 
to enjoy the morning with you. You'll come down, won’t you, to 
please me? I am like the little boy in the old nursery story, or some- 
thing of that kind, who went about teasing all manner of unwilling 
creatures, the sheep, and the dog, and the cat, and I don’t know 
what, to come and play with him.” 
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“ Which am I—the sheep, the dog, or the cat?” 

“Oh! you are none of these—the leopard kitten, perhaps ; if such 
a creature is nice and lazy, and what people call aggravating ; if so, 
there you are.” 

“Well, it’s all right; I’ll get up,” said the lazy girl resignedly. 
“ One must get up some time in the day, and it is as well to do it now 
as later, I suppose ; that’s philosophy, I should think.” 

“ Hang up philosophy,” said Sydney. 

“Come, now, you are always telling me I say rude things and use 
slang words. What do you say to ‘hang up philosophy’?” 

“ But that’s a quotation, Melissa ; it’s from Shakespeare. Don’t you 
know?” 

“ Then Shakespeare must have been a very vulgar man,” the young 
lady said decisively. Having thus settled the question, she rolled 
herself up in a significant way and was silent, thereby implying that 
the sooner her friend left her the sooner she would get up and pre- 
pare to enter on the business and pleasures of the day. 

“ Just one word, Melissa: you won’t go to sleep again?” 

“ Glamis,” the young lady murmured from among her pillows— 
“that’s you—hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor—that’s me ; 
I know I ought to say ‘that’s I, but doesn’t it sound odd? and 
therefore Cawdor—that’s I or me, whichever you please—shall sleep 
no more.” 

“IT thought just now you seemed to know nothing about Shake- 
speare,” said Sydney. 

“That’s not Shakespeare; it’s Henry Irving.” 

“What a ridiculous creature you are! You know a great deal 
more than you pretend to.” 

“All right, dear; most people pretend to a great deal more 
than they know ; I may want t® redress the balance, don’t you see? 
Well, I'll not go to sleep again. Would you mind sending Priscilla 
to me if you see her? or if you would just ring the bell for her 
before you leave the room, that would save a second or two, perhaps; 
and a second saved is a second earned.” 

Miss Marion laughed and rang the bell for Melissa’s maid, and 
then left her companion, and went downstairs and out into the 
garden. The little sensuous maiden above-stairs hugged herself once 
or twice deliciously in her wrappings. The morning was mild and 
soft, and suggested no great need of nestling in bedclothes. But 
this was a young lady who immensely loved comfort and warmth 
and indolence, and harmless little luxuries and self-indulgences of all 
kinds. During the few moments which elapsed before her maid 
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came into the room she had changed her position several times; 
not that she found herself uneasy in any, but that even for that 
moment it delighted her to try for some posture of still greater 
comfort, to seek the ideal position of the moment. But when her 
maid came and told her her tepid bath was ready, she made a 
heroine-like effort and actually got up. 

It may be safely asserted of Miss Aquitaine that she never yet had 
had one thought that lasted for a moment concerning any creature 
or subject outside the range of her own personal impulses, whims, 
and wishes. Her impulses were often kind and sometimes generous, 
and then she was kind and generous for the moment ; but she never 
thought of being kind or generous, or did anything, because it ought 
to be done. She was keenly sensitive to pain herself, but never 
seemed to have got far enough outside her own personal sensations 
to think whether others were affected by pain or not. She had not 
the least idea of the value of money, and, indeed, hardly ever had 
money in her purse, or even in her hand. Everything was bought 
for her that she wished to have ; many things were bought for her 
before she had time to wish to have them. Her father and mother 
had made her their little idol and fetish from the days of her birth. 
Having no other child, they were always wildly alarmed about the 
health of this one little treasure. Up to the present hour it was an 
article of faith in the household that Melissa was in delicate 
health and required constant care. The girl never had a cough or 
a cold in her life, was ignorant of the pangs of toothache, and did 
not know that she had lungs and digestive organs. The superb 
strength of her constitution could not be better evidenced than by 
the fact that it had hitherto withstood all the attempts of her father 
and mother to keep her well, and all her own attempts to make her- 
self ill. She ate and drank whatever she liked, and at any time that 
suited the whim of the moment; lay in bed as long as she liked, sat 
up as late as she liked, took six warm baths in one day if she felt 
inclined. She often did feel inclined to paddle in her bath for hours 
together, like a South Sea Island girl plashing idly in her sunny waters. 

Melissa took a long time to get bathed and dressed, and she did 
not hasten her movements in the least because of her waiting friend. 
She was very fond of Miss Sydney Marion, but she did not mind 
letting her wait. In fact, she never thought about the matter at all. 
Miss Marion was carried off to breakfast by her host, who assured 
her it would not be of the slightest use waiting for Melissa, as no one 
could tell when she would come down, or whether she would have 
any breakfast when she did come. Miss Marion was out again on 
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the lawn looking at the sparkling waters of the river, all wrinkled and 
rippling under the light spring wind, when her friend at last came to 
her side. Melissa was short and dark, with a graceful plumpness 
which might perhaps in some far-off time develop, as her mother’s 
had done, into what blunt persons would call fat. Just now, how- 
ever, no one would be likely to find fault. Melissa was a little 
beauty, and thought so. 

“How you must love this river!” Sydney Marion said. She 
came from a quiet cathedral town, farinland. Her mother was dead ; 
her father and sister were not now in England ; she had been staying 
with an aunt until yesterday, when she came to pass some time with 
her father’s friends, Mr. and Mrs. Aquitaine, and her school-fellow, 
Melissa. She had never been in their house before, and everything 
was new and delightful to her. 

“TJ don’t care a pin about it,” Melissa said. “It’s always the 
same dull thing flowing in the same stupid way. Everything is dull. 
Nothing ever happens. One gets awfully tired. I want something 
new. If only something would happen !” 

“ But something always is happening.” 

“Oh, no! oh, dear, no! not anything that I call something. I 
want something quite remarkable to happen.” 

“Well, something is happening that I call very remarkable. 
Don’t you call papa’s coming home, and coming to stay here, some- 
thing remarkable? Don’t you call our all going to London together 
something remarkable?” 

“Yes, of course; yes, quite so.” The young lady did not 
appear to be taken all of a heap by the reminder. “Yes; I am 
very glad of your papa’s coming home, for your sake, dear Sydney.” 

“ And I hope you are glad of it, too, for your own sake?” 

“ Indeed I am,” Melissa answered, with a little more earnestness 
in her tone. “I know I shall like him very much.” 

“Like him! No; that’s not enough. You must be very fond 
ofhim. You will be.” 

*T am sure I shall.” 

“Well, then, that is something remarkable ; and I call it remark- 
able, too, that he should bring Miss Rowan along with him.” 

“That is perhaps a little remarkable,” Melissa said demurely. 
“Do you think you shall like her?” 

“Yes ; Iam sure I shall. She is very lovely, I believe, and full 
of enthusiasm about everything.” 

“Full of enthusiasm about everything! That must be rather 
trying and tiresome, mustn’t it ?” 
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‘¢ Not in her, Melissa, I believe ; not in her.” 

“‘She must be a regular charmer !” 

“ T believe she is.” 

“ Who told you all this about her?” Melissa asked, with a slightly 
quickened interest in her manner. 

“ Papa, of course.” 

“Oh! ‘Papa, of course’! Yes. Indeed? Does he greatly 
admire her?” 

“Very much, I think. He has quite an affection for her, I am 
sure.” 

“Oh !” 

There was silence for half a moment, and then Melissa looked 
up to her companion, and complacently said : “ Perhaps he’ll marry 
her?” 

“ Who, Melissa—marry whom ?” 

“ Your papa— papa, of course ’—perhaps he’ll marry this delight- 
ful Miss Rowan ?” 

Sydney frowned a little, and her lip quivered. 

““You don’t know papa, Melissa.” 

“ But why, Sydney? Why shouldn’t he marry her, if he is so 
fond of her? Of course one doesn’t like having a stepmother, and 
all that ; but I suppose these sort of people are not so cruel now as 
they used to be ; and, besides, you admire her so much yourself. I 
should think it would be quite a delightful arrangement for all 
parties. I am sure there is something in it. You may depend upon 
it, Sydney, things will end that way.” 

Miss Marion was going at first to allow herself to be very angry ; 
but she thought it would be ridiculous to take any serious notice of 
such nonsense, and she was beginning to understand her friend’s 
childlike delight in inflicting little punctures of annoyance every now 
and then. She did not allow herself to be angry, therefore, or even 
grave. 

“You little silly goose,” she said, “to talk that way of papa! 
And I can assure you that I don’t believe Miss Rowan is the girl to 
marry in such a way.” 

“ But your papa is very nice, isn’t he—clever, and all that? You 
always say so. And tall and handsome, isn’t he? Why shouldn’t 
she marry him ?” 

“ Stuff, Melissa !” 

“T’ll marry him if he asks me—fast enough,” the little lady said, 
very composedly. ‘That would be something happening! But I 
am sure he won’t ask me.” 
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‘“‘T am quite sure he won't,” Sydney replied with emphasis. 

* Yes ?—I don’t know. I think he might do worse. I should like 
immensely to be your stepmother. I should be awfully severe. 
Well, never mind ; let us talk of something else. But first, one word 
about this Miss Rowan.” . 

“ You will see her soon, and then you can form an opinion of her 
for yourself.” 

“ But it was about your opinion of her I wanted to know some- 
thing. You never saw her?” 

“ Never.” 

* Yet you like her?” 

“ T know I shall like her very much.” 

“* Because your papa likes her?” 

“ Quite so, Melissa.” 

“ Then do tell me, are you really such an awfully good girl that 
you actually like people because your parents—I mean your father— 
likes them ?” 

“ T don’t know about being an awfully good girl ; indeed, I know 
I am not an awfully good girl ; but it does seem a reason for liking 
people if one’s father likes them, does it not?” 

“ Oh, dear, no ; quite the reverse, I should say. If papa and 
mamma like people very much, my natural impulse always is to 
dislike them. I thought that was every one’s first impulse. How 
can one like anybody whom every one else is always praising—espe- 
cially one’s parents? If I hear them praise any other girl, I always 
take it as a reproach dealt sidelong to myself. It always seems to 
mean, ‘ Why are not you a dear, charming, delightful, virtuous angel 
like this? Why are you not the prop of your father’s old age, and 
the joy of your mother’s decaying years, like this blessed creature?’ 
And then, of course, one naturally begins to hate the blessed creature, 
and to think what a great disagreeable impostor she must be.” 

Miss Marion made no comment on these words. They seemed 
to have set her thinking. 

“* Sydney, you haven’t told me anything about your sister. You 
know I never saw her.” 

“You will soon see her too; I'll leave ‘you to judge for 
yourself.” . 

“ Don’t you like her?” 

“ My dear little Melissa, what a question !” 

“ No, but don’t you? Don’t you, really?” 

“ Like my sister? Of course I do.” 

“ But you don’t get on, perhaps?” 
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“* Well, we have not been much together this long time.” 

“ T am sure there is something!” Melissa said triumphantly. “I 
am so glad! Iflike to hear of people who don’t get on and all that, 
They seem more like myself. I shall like you ever so much better 
if you quarrel with your sister; and I shall like her if she quarrels 
with you. I shall devote myself to the task of making mischief 
between you. That might be something happening.” 

“« What a dreadful little animal you would be,” Miss Marion said, 
“ if you were only a quarter as bad as you make yourself out! But 
you can’t set any quarrel going between Katherine and me; and I 
know you wouldn’t if you could. I almost wish you could, 
Melissa.” 

“ Oh! why?” Melissa asked with eyes of beaming curiosity. 

“ T am not sure that I quite know why ; and I am sure that if I 
did I wouldn’t tell you, you naughty little child.” 

“ How disagreeable of you! You won't tell me anything.” 

“ T think I have told you a great deal.” 

“ Then, if I can’t set you two women quarrelling, I’ll tell you 
what I will do. I'll start a flirtation with your sister’s husband, and 
make her awfully jealous ; that will be capital fun.” 

Sydney only laughed at this resolve. 

* You'll not be able to do that either,” she said. 

* Why not?” 

“ Well, for one thing, I think Mr. Trescoe isn’t given to flirtation. 
He is terribly shy ; Katherine does all the flirtation that is likely to 
go on there, I fancy.” 

“* Then there will be all the more fun in drawing him out, won’t 
there? I must be doing something, Sydney ; you-are all going to 
be so awfully happy and fond of one another, and I shall be left out 
in the cold ; and if I am not to marry your papa, I really must get 
up a flirtation with your brother-in-law. Is he nice? Is he hand- 
some—is your sister the grey mare? Oh! I say, let us talk of 
something else. Here’s papa coming ; he will think me dreadfully 
silly.” 

Me I don’t see how he could well think anything else,” said Sydney. 
* But I'll not tell tales on you, if you will only promise to be more 
reasonable for the future.” 

“ Indeed, I won’t promise anything of the kind ; I must do 
mischief of some sort, flirting or quarrelling, or something. How do 
you do, papa? We have been talking about philosophy and the 
future life—Sydney and I.” oe 
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CHAPTER III. 


“WHAT'S IN THE SHIP ?—MY SHIPWRECK ?” 


Mr. AQUITAINE came towards the girls. He looked like a young 
man when seen at a little distance, so straight, strong, and active was 
his frame. He was rapid and vigorous in his walk, and held his 
head up with a quick business-like air, the air of a man always ready. 
He was never slow or undecided in any of his movements; and he 
never seemed to be in a hurry. He had apparently contrived to 
combine the vivacity of his ancestral home with the solid composure 
of the country his people had adopted. He was smoking a cigar; 
he wore driving gloves, and had a camellia in his button-hole nearly 
as large as a star-fish. 

“I’m going to show you everything while you are here, Miss 
Marion. We'll take a tremendous drive to-day to begin with ; only 
youand Meland I. My wife never goes out of the house. The only 
question is, what to begin at. What are your particular tastes in the 
way of towns and sight-seeing, Miss Marion? We have got all 
manner of things on exhibition : river-scenery, landscape, streets, 
docks, museums, what not. Are you interested in docks?” 

“Dear papa, how could Sydney be interested in docks? What 
girl ever cared about docks? You might as well ask her if she felt 
interested in tobacco-warehouses.” 

“Well, there’s a good deal to interest one in the tobacco-ware- 
houses. I'll give her a look at them too.” 

*“] like to see everything,” Sydney said. ‘I love the great broad 
river because it is so new to me, and so unlike anything we have at 
home. But I think I should very much like to see your schools— 
the board-schools.” 

Melissa made a grimace expressive of the profoundest distaste for 
this branch of study. 

“ And I should like very much to go through the poorest quarters 
of the town ; the streets where the low public-houses and beer-shops 
are, and the lanes and alleys, and such places.” , 

“I am sure I don’t want to see any such places,” Miss Aquitaine 
declared, with a shudder at the mere thought of their existence. 
«* What a strong-minded girl you are! I should never have thought 
it—with that fair hair too, and that complexion.” 

“Very good,” Mr. Aquitaine said. ‘You are quite right, Miss 
Marion ; I am glad to hear you have an interest in such things. I 
thought it was only up here in the North that women cared much 
for the condition of the poor, and the schools, and all that. You may 
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depend upon it, I’ll take care that you see everything. But Mel won’t 
come. She wouldn’t take any interest; and she is hardly strong 
enough ; it’s a little beyond her.” 

This was quite enough to determine “ Mel” on going. 

“Then I am to be left behind to my own company ?” she said, 
“while you two go exploring and seeing all manner of odd sights ! 
Excuse me, sir and madam, I'll go too. It will be delightful. Quite 
the Caliph Haroun Al-Raschid sort of thing. Look here, Sydney, 
I vote we dress in men’s clothes.” 

“Some of mine,” Mr. Aquitaine suggested. He was about five 
feet ten ; Melissa about five feet nothing. 

“ Anyhow, I'll go,” his daughter insisted. 

“ All right, girl,” her father said complacently. Suddenly remem- 
bering something, he turned to Miss Marion :— 

“TI forgot to say I had a letter from your father this morning, 
Miss Marion.” 

She gave an exclamation of eager delight. 

“ But it tells us nothing—I mean, nothing that you don’t know 
already. It was written days and days before he left New York, and you 
know we have had telegrams from him since. We had one after he had 
actually left New York, sent back in the pilot-boat from Sandy 
Hook. So, of course, his letter tells us nothing so far as that is con- 
cerned ; we know he has sailed, and you may make your mind quite 
easy about him and his companions. They have splendid weather, and 
a good wind to help them along. They must be half-way across by this 
time.” 

“How soon shall we see him?” Sydney asked anxiously—and 
she asked only for Azm. 

“ Oh, well, ina very few days. We shall hear from them when they 
get to Queenstown. Don’t you be anxious ; don’t think about it at all. 
He'll be here before you know where you are ; before we have half 
done these schools. By the way, they have rather a remarkable 
fellow-passenger, he tells me.” 

Sydney did not seem to care much about the remarkable fellow- 
passenger. But Mr. Aquitaine liked instructing people about all 
manner of subjects, and having the first of everything. He was not 
going to let Miss Marion escape the remarkable fellow-passenger so 
easily. 

“ You have heard of Montana, Miss Marion, I am sure?” 

“A place in America?” Miss Marion said a little doubtfully. 

“Yes, there is a Montana in America, sure enough ; but it isn’t 
that Montana that is coming over in the steamer.” 

Miss Marion shook her head: she did not know of any other 
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Montana. Mr. Aquitaine was glad, on the whole; it gave him the 
more to tell. 

“ Ts Montana a man or a woman ?” his daughter asked. 

“ Montana is a man.” 

“ Sounds more like a woman, doesn’t it?” Melissa observed. 

** No ; it’s a queer name, when one comes to think of it; not an 
American name, certainly. But I don’t suppose Montana is an 
American, except perhaps by birth; I fancy he hails from some- 
where in Europe. Anyhow, he is a very remarkable man, Miss 
Marion. They were talking a great deal about him when I was last 
in the States, but I never happened to see him.” 

**] thought every one was a remarkable man in America,” Melissa 
interposed. 

Her father went on, addressing himself to Sydney, “ This is 
really a man out of the common—TI have never heard how he 
began ; but he was a soldier in the war—the great civil war, you 
know ; and he left what they call a good record there, and now he 
is a lecturer, or preacher, or something of the kind, and the head of a 
great new school, and has what people call a mission of some sort. 
I have no doubt he is coming to Europe on some mission.” 

“He must be a tiresome old man,” Melissa observed in her 
genial way. “TI hate people with missions.” 

“It is interesting,” Miss Marion said aftera moment. “I won- 
der, will papa like him? He doesn’t generally like strangers.” 

“People are not strangers to each other on board an ocean 
steamer,” Mr. Aquitane said. ‘Come, young ladies, get ready, and 
let us be moving ; we have a great deal to see.” 

* Ah, yes,” Melissa assented, with a sigh of anticipatory weariness. 
Sydney heard her, and was almost inclined to feel hurt. But Melissa 
smiled on her with such a pretty saucy smile of innocent infantile 
wilfulness that it was impossible to feel angry ; impossible not to 
laugh with the tormenting little creature. Sydney looked anxiously 
along the river before turning away; it was still all sparkling and full 
of hope to see. If it had been dark, and the ripples had been ruffled 
ever so little more than when she first looked on it that morning, she 
might have taken it as an evil augury. But it still sparkled as if it had 
only to bear up vessels with youth at their prow and pleasure at their 
helm ; pretty dancing things made in the shape of sea-shells with 
silken sails, and little cupids playing at seamen, and nereids swim- 
ming all around and occasionally pushing the boat along in 
sport with their dripping shoulders. Sydney was not, in truth, so 
foolish as to be greatly alarmed about the dangers of the deep for 
people crossing the Atlantic in fine spring weather and in a great 
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steamer. But she had an anxious way about most things. She was 
commonly uneasy about her own people, about her father whom 
she loved, and her sister whom she tried to love. She was almost 
always thinking whether this or that would be agreeable to her father 
or not. If anybody were to mention anything in connection with 
her father’s name, her first thought was one of anxious wonder as to 
whether her father would find himself pleased or not pleased. Now 
she was distressing her mind a little about the remarkable person 
coming over in the steamer with Captain Marion, and wondering 
whether her father would find the companionship an advantage or a 
nuisance on the voyage. 

They saw a great many sights that day and for two or three days 
following. Mr. Aquitaine was determined to keep Sydney going 
incessantly, in order that she might not have too much time to think 
of her father on the sea. He took care that the girl should be very 
tired when she returned to dinner every day ; and he had always a 
number of people to dine with them. He left her few moments 
for anxious meditation. 

Mr. Aquitaine found that in all things, apart from her over-anxious 
ways about her father, he had a decidedly practical young woman to 
deal with in Sydney Marion. He was used to practical girls in the 
North, but he was under the impression that no such creatures 
came from the south. He had not faith in the practical work of man 
or woman below Birmingham, but he was especially inclined to put 
little faith in the business capacity of woman. In the North, indeed, 
there were so many practical and efficient women, that perhaps it 
made home life a pleasant variety to Mr. Aquitaine to have his wife 
and daughter so absolutely devoid of the practical element. Mrs. 
Aquitaine was still as ignorant of the working.of English domestic, 
political, or social institutions, as if she had never been out of the 
Levantine region, and had never read a book or asked a question 
about England. Melissa did not know, and did not intend to know, 
anything about such dry subjects as laws and institutions. Mrs. 
Aquitaine could not have understood if she would; Melissa could 
have understood, but would not. Mr. Aquitaine was surprised to find 
how like a genuine Northern girl Sydney Marion was in many ways. 
She showed a deep interest in schools and workhouses and ventila- 
tion, and even rates and taxes. She wanted to know the averages of 
everything. She examined the little boys and girls at various board- 
schools, and praised some of those institutions and gravely shook her 
young head.at others. 

“ Where did you get all this common sense, Miss Marion?” Mr. 
Aquitaine once bluntly asked. “I am sure your father hadn’t much 
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of it ; and from what I saw of your sister Katherine I don’t think she 
was richly endowed with it either.” 

Sydney could not, perhaps, have well explained. Yet the causes 
were not far to seek. She was three years older than her sister 
Katherine, and, when their mother died, she was left in charge of 
the household, being then only eighteen. She soon found that the 
household had been going to rack and ruin for a good long time 
before. Her mother was a sweet, bright, clever creature who always 
looked young, always kept young in face and in heart, was loved by 
every one, and let things go as they would. Captain Marion had 
been in the army fora short time, but had sold out when he got 
married, and settled down to enjoy domestic life, and to cultivate his 
literary tastes. He meant to write a book. He was still writing it. 
He had put most of his own money and his wife’s into American rail- 
ways, and for a long time it seemed as if he might as well have 
deposited it in the Atlantic. Sydney had some trouble to keep 
things straight for a while ; and not the least of her troubles was the 
effort to induce her younger sister to put up with any manner of 
little privation without too much grumbling. Katherine was very 
vain, and soon grew mightily fond of admiration, and could hardly 
endure a life of restriction and dulness. Now, however, the railway 
property was at last coming to be a genuine thing ; Captain Marion 
seemed likely to be a man of means again. He had gone out to 
the States to look after his affairs there, and to have the pleasant 
holiday of a successful man who combines business with pleasure 
and enjoys both. 

Why did not Sydney go with him? Well, Sydney was a sort of 
pretty girl ; but somehow she was not attractive. There are fashions 
in beauty as capricious, and for their time as inexorable, as the fashions 
in dress. It is easy to believe in the satirist’s account of what 
happened when the vision of Helen of Troy was conjured up to 
delight the eyes of a modern group of spectators. The ladies all 
declared that she was a mere fright and dowdy. It was not their 
jealousy ; the expression was doubtless quite sincere. Helen’s 
beauty was not the reigning style, and to them it was the same thing 
asugliness, Sydney Marion was by no means a Helen ; but her face 
might have been thought handsome in the days when oval faces and 
high foreheads were assumed to be the portion of every true heroine. 
But by the time she was able to come out in the living world and 
emerge a little from the almost cloister-like retirement of the cathe- 
dral town and her family difficulties, that style of beauty had passed 
utterly out of fashion. She ought to have a square-cut face and a 
long chin, and Nature had denied her these attractions. Her hair 
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ought to have come down in a fringe over her forehead, and it refused 
to do so of itself, and she would not use artificial means to coerce it. 
Her sister Katherine used to be thought rather a little fright in her 
school-days, because of her tiny turn-up nose, her sharp chin, and 
her unmanageable hair. Now she was regarded by every one as the 
beauty of the family. Sydney Marion’s face was an anachronism ; 
and she was set down as old-fashioned. No doubt the fashion 
would change, and the oval faces and high foreheads might have 
their day again ; but Sydney Marion’s youth would hardly wait for 
that revenge of time. She was already in her twenty-fifth year. 
Perhaps the consciousness that her face was out of fashion helped 
to make her somewhat practical and opinionated. She seemed to 
most people a little hard. She kept her mind somewhat too well 
regulated. She could have fallen in love, and was longing to love 
some one ; but she had not as yet hadachance. She was wildly 
fond of her father and her mother ; and it always seemed to her that 
both preferred Katherine. She adored her father, and she felt sure 
that, with his equable temper and his love for philosophical justice, 
he must think hera better girl and more devoted daughter than 
Katherine ; and yet he seemed to enjoy Katherine’s society more. 
A handsome young man used to visit them in their country obscurity, 
the eldest son of Sir Stephen Trescoe, a neighbouring landlord, and 
Sydney thought she could love him, felt herself drawn towards him, 
was sure she could confide in him, almost fancied he seemed to 
show some feeling with regard to her; and he proposed for Katherine, 
and was accepted, and evidently believed he had carried off the most 
delightful woman in the world. There was some fear lest young 
Trescoe’s stately and rich family might dislike a marriage with the 
daughter of a man who appeared to be poor; but no sooner was 
Katherine seen by the lover’s father and mother than they were 
captivated by her, and metaphorically clasped her to their bosoms. 
Sydney felt certain that if it had been she they would have been 
sure to object decidedly to the match. When the young married 
pair resolved to go with Captain Marion to the States, Sydney made 
some excuse for remaining behind, and her father, perhaps divining 
her feelings—he was very quick and sympathetic—fell in with her ideas, 
and she was left at home to wear her green stockings unseen. Now 
another alarm had sprung up in her mind ; a vague alarm, indeed, 
and with no reason that she could put into words. Captain Marion 
had met in the States the daughter of a dear old friend, Colonel 
Rowan, an Irish officer who had served with him during his short 
military career. Colonel Rowan was dead long ago, and his widow 
and daughter had gone out to the United States and taken up their 
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residence with Mrs. Rowan’s sister. In some out-of-the-way town— 
or city, its inhabitants would proudly call it—Captain Marion sought 
them out, and so warmly renewed in them his friendship for Colonel 
Rowan, that the daughter was prevailed upon to come over to Eng- 
land with the returning party. Sydney heard of almost nothing but 
the beauty, the grace, the cleverness, the brightness, the accomplish- 
ments, the enthusiasm, the affection, the daughterly tenderness, the 
noble aspirations, and what not of this unique young lady. The 
whole party, Captain Marion, Katherine, Katherine’s husband, 
seemed in a conspiracy to sound Miss Rowan’s praises. Now an 
alarm arose in Sydney’s heart. It was not of the nature that 
Melissa Aquitaine had kindly suggested. She had not the remotest 
idea that her father would marry the incomparable young Irish- 
American. But there was a young man who used to come to see 
the Aquitaines very often, a young barrister, who belonged to that 
part of the country, and came that circuit waiting for the time when 
he should have briefs ; and Sydney was a good deal taken with him, 
he seemed so straightforward and manly and intelligent ; and he 
seemed to like her. He was evidently not in love with Melissa, 
and Melissa did not care about him. He had known her since she 
was a child ; he used to call her “ Mel,” and chaff her, and be saucily 
chaffed by her, and it was clearly impossible that such two could 
ever be in love. Sydney had sometimes, in the most secret 
recesses of her heart, imagined that he looked at her with eyes of 
kindly emotion. And now, behold! she is threatened with the 
invasion of a distractingly delightful and wonderful girl, and it is 
certain that the moment young Mr. Fanshawe sees Miss Rowan he 
will fall straightway in love with her. Sydney could not even have 
the luxury of hating the supposed rival. She was unfortunately too 
just in mind for that. She was too like her father. She knew it. 
She knew that if Miss Rowan really turned out worthy of regard, she 
could never help liking her, even though the girl were to come 
between her and her dearest hopes. For the moment Sydney was 
vexed with herself for her absurdly critical and judicial nature, and 
wished she could hate people for nothing, as Katherine would do, 
and feel no scruples of conscience. She was accustomed to think a 
good deal and to study her own mind, and, without any egotism, she 
knew herself and her own weaknesses pretty well, and she knew that 
she had a nervous kind of foible for justice, something akin to a 
physical nervousness, which she could not get over, and which would 
make her impotent to hate even her enemies—if she had any enemies 
—and they were not wholly in the wrong. She looked forward with a 
sinking heart to the coming of this odiously bewitching and cruelly 
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admirable stranger—and Miss Rowan was to go with them to Lon- 
don ; to stay a long time with them there; and young Fanshawe 
lived in London. 

“ Come, Miss Marion—come, Mel,” Mr. Aquitaine exclaimed one 
morning. “No time to lose; the Zransatlantic is signalled. We 
shall only have time to drive down and get on board the tender.” 

“The Zransatlantic—to-day?” Sydney exclaimed, turning pale, 
and trembling with delight and with the nervous alarm which even 
delight brings to sensitive and anxious persons. 

“Just so. I didn’t tell you she was expected so soon. I didn’t 
want you to be exciting yourself before there was any occasion, and 
counting the moments.” 

Mr. Aquitaine’s shrewd mind had long since seen into the temper 
and nature of Sydney Marion. 

“Now then, young women, get ready. I'll rattle you down in 
rather considerably less than no time. My horses can go like those 
of Mephistopheles.” 

“ Perhaps you won’t care to go, Melissa?” Sydney said, turning 
to Miss Aquitaine, and putting a kindly hand on her shoulder. She 
did not want Melissa to be tired and bored about people who were 
not Melissa’s father and sister. Perhaps, too, Sydney thought she 
could be more free to indulge in all her own feelings without the girl. 

“ Indeed I'll go,” Melissa promptly answered. “ What an unkind 
creature you are, Sydney! You know I am longing to see Miss 
Rowan and Mr. Trescoe, and you know I am only too glad to go in 
the way of anything out of the regular routine. I want something 
to happen ; not that I think anything will happen to-day.” 

“One thing will happen, I can assure you,” her father said. 
‘* We shall be late if you don’t be quick; and I know what Captain 
Marion will feel if he doesn’t see his daughter there to meet him.” 

They were soon on their way. 

Sydney Marion’s heart beat strongly as the tender approached 
the great steamer. She kept straining her eyes anxiously for her 
father’s figure long before she could distinguish one form from 
another. As they drew nearer and nearer she still could not see 
him. Now she could plainly see the figure of a tall man who was 
leaning over the side of the steamer, and looking evidently in the 
direction of the tender. That must surely be her father. Her eyes 
were sparkling with anxiety. She was now almost near enough to 
see his face; it did not seem like the outline of her father’s. 
Nearer and nearer still ; and now, gazing anxiously up, her eyes are 
met by those of a stranger. His eyes look straight into hers, and 
she looks down in disappointment and with a nameless sensation of 
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discomfort. The man she has seen is handsome ; even in that short 
moment she observed that he had intensely dark hair, and eyes of 
an almost oppressive brilliancy. Then suddenly she sees that Captain 
Marion is just behind or beside this man, and she is vexed that 
any face should have come between her and her father’s. She sees 
her sister and her husband and a girl whom she assumes, of course, 
to be Miss Rowan. She is hurried up the ladder and on to the deck 
of the steamer, and her father catches her in his arms. 

Meanwhile, Miss Melissa was not particularly anxious about the 
whole expedition. She was not greatly absorbed in longing to meet 
Sydney’s father ; she felt a little interest about the probable appear- 
ance of Sydney’s sister, and still more about Miss Rowan. She 
allowed herself to be guided and helped and lifted on to the 
steamer’s deck in a dreamy sort of mood, thinking about hardly 
anything except the discomfort of steamers in general and the annoy- 
ance of having friends who had relations coming from America. In 
the eagerness of all the others of her party, each hurrying forward to 
meet somebody or see somebody, little Melissa found herself almost 
isolated fora moment. Every one appeared to have forgotten her— 
a condition of things which was new to her, and which, however 
short its lasting, was not at all agreeable. She hardly knew where 
she was going, when suddenly her feet caught in a rope. She 
staggered and floundered a little, and she might perhaps have fallen 
but for the promptness of a man who stepped forward just at the 
right time, and caught her and lifted her safely over the danger. In 
her odd little languid way she closed her eyes when she found her- 
self slipping, and hardly opened them quite until she knew she was 
firmly and safely on her feet again. There was something strong, 
gentle, and fatherly in the touch of the hand which held her up, and 
she thought perhaps it was Sydney’s father, and was inclined to make 
a pretty little filial sort of scene. But opening her eyes, she saw two 
intensely deep, brilliant eyes looking into hers, and saw that a very 
tall dark man was her supporter. She quailed under those strange 
eyes. She felt herself growing red and tremulous. She looked up to 
him again; their eyes met again. He must have seen that hers 
sank under his look. 

But his face showed not the slightest gleam of interest in her. He 
had not spoken a word as he was helping her out of her little difficulty; 
he appeared to take no more interest in her than he would have done 
in a fallen chair which he happened to lift up. The moment she 
was safely on her feet he drew aside without bowing or uttering a 
word. Melissa tried to say something in the way of thanks, but she 
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could not find speech ; and it did not seem as if he was listening for 
her to speak. He had clearly not given a thought to her. When 
she was a child she had once taken hold of the handles of an electric 
battery, and she received a shock of pain that thrilled all through 
her ; and she could not get her hands away, and she could not cry 
out. Melissa now recalled in a strange, sudden way that long-forgotten 
sensation, and seemed to feel it once again. 

In a moment, however, she is in the centre of the group of 
greeting friends, and has to make several new acquaintances all at 
once. The man with the dark eyes is one of them. He is the only 
one of whose presence she is distinctly conscious. He is first 
introduced to her father, and then her father presents him to Melissa, 
and Melissa finds that he is the Mr. Montana, the remarkable fellow- 
passenger. He does not appear to remember or to know that he 
has just given her a helping hand. She can only stammer out a 
wretched unmeaning little word or two, and then somebody else is 
there. She scarcely knows one from another: she hardly even 
notices Miss Rowan. 

Sydney Marion, too, goes through a series of bewildering 
experiences. She had hardly been released from the loving embrace 
of her father when her sister greeted her with a playful pull at her 
hair. Her brother-in-law gave her a kindly kiss, which would have 
been much less embarrassing if he had not hesitated, as if he did not 
quite know whether he ought to kiss her or not, and then she found 
herself making the acquaintance almost in a breath of her father’s 
new friends, Miss Rowan and Mr. Montana. 

Thought formed and reformed itself in a moment within her 
mind. “She is very lovely; no, I don’t think she is; she is too thin; 
she has no manner ; no, she has too much manner ; oh, yes, she is 
very charming. But what an extraordinary man! Is he very hand- 
some, or is he very ugly? He looks like a prophet. He looks like 
Monte Cristo. Was he buried alive and dug up again ?” 

She found herself close to Melissa as they were all preparing to 
get on board the tender. Melissa looked shaken or affrighted or 
something of the kind ; as if she had fallen and hurt herself, Sydney 
at first imagined. 

“ Has anything happened?” she asked in a low voice, and putting 
her arm round the girl. 

“ No, nothing,” Melissa answered distractedly. Then looking up, 
and with her old manner, she added, “Oh, no ; what could happen ? 
I always told you nothing ever happens.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE FIFTEEN PUZZLE. 


AKING up, the other day, in a Tasmanian hotel, a copy of a 
Sydney weekly newspaper, I came across an extract from the 
lilustrated London News—a passage in which Mr. Sala comments 
humorously on the now celebrated, or perhaps one should rather say 
the now notorious, Fifteen Puzzle. He therein suggests that a short Act 
of Parliament should be passed “ prohibiting, under penalty of heavy 
fine and long imprisonment, all and sundry of her Majesty’s subjects 
from playing a dreadful game called ‘ Fifteen,’ and known in the United 
States as the ‘Great Boss Puzzle.’” “You have ‘a box,” he says, 
“ containing sixteen numbered blocks or counters. You take out the 
number ‘16’; you mix up the counters in the box so that they will 
run irregularly ; and then your task—your fearful task—is, without 
lifting the tablets from the box, to push them horizontally into a regular 
sequence of from 1 to 15.” (The description is not quite correct, by- 
the-by ; however, every one knows what the puzzle really is, and a 
scientifically exact account of it is not required in a humorous de- 
scription.) “‘ That way madness lies,’” proceeds Sala ; “ but, pshaw ! 
what need have I to describe the fearsome game? Even as I write, 
thousands of my readers, old and young, may be playing it. If time 
be indeed money, that Great Boss Puzzle must have cost me at least 
a thousand dollars between January and June last. I played it at 
Omaha ; I played it at Chicago ; I played it at Great Salt Lake City ; 
I played it on board the Hec/a coming home ; and, upon my word, 
so soonas I have finished writing the ‘ Echoes,’ I shall be at the Great . 
Boss Puzzle again. Why was it not stopped at the Custom House? 
Why was it not brought under the provisions of dangerous explosives 
or cattle-plague laws? ‘There would be no use in proceeding against 
the persons who have naturalised this appalling apparatus in England. 
Our old friend, ‘ the merest schoolboy,’ can make a game of Fifteen for 
himself from so many buttons or draught-counters. It is the players 
who, in the interests of precious time, should be punished.” 

I myself took some part, sad to say, in naturalising the fearsome 
game in England. For about the time when the Boss Puzzle was 
most popular—I should say, most mischievous—in America, I sent a 
description of it to the Vewcastle Weekly Chronicle. 1 accompanied that 
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description, however, with a statement that the problem can be proved 
to be soluble in certain positions, and insoluble in others. In fact, 
from any one of more than ten million positions the problem can be 
solved, while from precisely the same number of positions it cannot. 
Unfortunately, I went on to say that if any one were to assert that he had 
brought the blocks to their right position from one of the positions of the 
insoluble class, or had seen the feat achieved, he must either be mis- 
taken or else tell an untruth. This remark, perfectly true and altogether 
innocent of offence, seeing that I knew of no readers of the Mewcastle 
Weekly Chronicle who had asserted or were prepared to assert any such 
thing, excited the wrath of many who, as they doubtless supposed, had 
succeeded in solving the problem in all possible positions. 
As the proof referred tointhe Mewcastle Weekly Chronidle—as far back, 

I thig&, as last March (I wrote my remarks on the puzzle at Chicago last 
Feb y)—is exceedingly simple, and may prevent many (or theoretic- 
ally should certainly prevent all) from wasting their time over insoluble 
positions of the Fifteen Puzzle, I think many readers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine may be interested if I indicate briefly and simply how the 
demonstration runs. It occurred to me a few hours after I had seen 
the puzzle, and seems so simple and obvious, that I can scarcely 
imagine how others have failed to notice it. Yet it has not, to my 
knowledge, been given elsewhere. Moreover, I have seen several 
attempts to analyse the puzzle, some by mathematicians of repute 
and even of eminence, in which incorrect reasons have been assigned 
for the insolubility of the problem from certain positions, and incorrect 
rules laid down for distinguishing soluble from insoluble positions. 
The rule resulting from the following analysis is, I believe, the only 
correct one, though it is quite possible there may be others, apparently 
independent, which are, however, in reality deducible from it. 

First, let us consider what the puzzle really 
is, because it has been through mistaken ideas | 1 
on this point that many have been led to suppose 
they had solved the problem from insoluble posi- 
tions, when, in reality, they had done nothing of 
the kind. 13 | 14 fis} 

We have a square box containing sixteen 
square blocks, numbered in order from 1 to 16. 
The sixteenth block is removed, so that the position of the blocks is 
that shown in Fig. 1. This is called the won fosition, viz. that in 
which the blocks read in succession, as we read printed matter (that 
is, each line from left to right, and line after line in numerical order), 
run in the order of the numbers from 1 to 15, the vacant square 
being on the fourth or last line. : 
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The blocks are next arranged in any random order (which must 
not be done so/ey by shifting the blocks one by one from the won 
position without taking any out). The problem is then to bring the 
numbers into the “won position” without removing any, that is, by 
simply shifting them one by one into places successively vacated. It 
is to be noted that the “won position” must be obtained precise 
as pictured in Fig. 1, oras defined above. Many seem to imagine that 
the problem is solved if either such a position as_ that shown in 
Fig. 2 or that shown in Fig. 3 isattained. But this is not the 
case. In fact, both these 
positions belong to the in- 
soluble class. They not only 
are not won positions, but 
8 | 9 | 10/10! the true won position cannot 
| 12 | 13 | 14| 15 | possibly be obtained from 
———~———~ either of them. It ought, 

perhaps, to be unnecessary 
to add that the problem cannot be fairly solved by taking the 6 
and 9 and replacing them each in their own space, but inverted so 
that they read as 9 and 6 respectively (a change which also alters a 
position from the insoluble to the soluble class, and wie versé) ; but, 
as some seem to imagine the change permissible, it may be as well to 
mention that it is not. Jn fine, the problem is, from any random 
position of the fifteen numbers to obtain the precise position shown in 
Fig. 1 without removing any one of the blocks 0*’ rwise than sliding 
tt into a neighbouring vacant square. 

Before proceeding to discuss the puzzle, it may be well to inquire 
whether time given to such matters is not altogether wasted. I 
believe that any problems requiring for their solution the exercise of 
patience and ingenuity serve a useful purpose; but it must be 
admitted that some are much less useful than others, while some 
require so much time, and call into action faculties of such small 
value, that their use as exercises in patience affords but a small com- 
pensation for the time devoted to them. Nine-tenths of the puzzles, 
charades, rebuses, acrostics, and so forth, in periodical literature, are 
unfortunately of this kind. But problems like the Fifteen Puzzle, 
Chinese puzzles, and others, serve as a means of mental training 
almost as well as problems in mathematics. That is, they do so if 
dealt with in the right way. For there is a right way and a wrong 
way, even in dealing with the simplest puzzles. The wrong way is to 
set to work in haphazard fashion, trusting to the chapter of accidents 
for the solution. The right way is to reason the matter out step by 
step, proceeding from the known to the unknown in the simplest 
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puzzle, precisely as the student of science strives to pass from the 
known to the unknown in dealing with some great problem of nature. 

Now, suppose we examine first the won position ; passing from 
it to others, by simply shifting the blocks in the manner allowed 
when dealing with any ordinary or random presentation of the puzzle. 
It is clear that any position attained by shifting the blocks thus from 
the places shown in Fig. 1 must be a winning position, since we have 
only to retrace the steps by which such a position has been obtained 
to come again into the won position. 

We can push block 15 to the vacant corner square, and 14 next 
to 15, and 13 next to 14. By these changes we do not alter the 
sequence of the numbers, reading them in the same way as we read 
printed matter. Nor do we alter the number of the row on which 
the vacant square lies, counting the horizontal lines as we count the 
lines of printed matter. We alter only the position of the vacant 
square in its horizontal line, or the position of the co/umn containing 
the vacant square. But we begin already to see that this change is 
of far less importance than a change in the number of the “me con- 
taining the vacant square. For the numerical sequence, the arrange- 
ment of which is the main aim of any movements for solving the 
problem from a random position, is not affected at all by shifting a 
block horizontally. 

Replace the shifted blocks as at first, and try the effect of vertically 
shifting them. 

Bring block 12 to the vacant square. By this change Aree blocks, 
viz. 13, 14, and 15, are thrown out of their proper position ; all the 
rest, from 1 to 11, should precede 12, and doso ; but these three which 
now follow should precede 12. There are then ¢/ree displacements, 
and the vacant square has been shifted from the fourth to the ¢hird dine. 
Push down next the 8 block. Then there are sx displacements 
(9, 10, 11 preceding instead of following 8, and 13, 14, 15 preceding 
instead of following 12). The vacant square has been shifted to the 
second \ine. Shifting down the 4 block, there are néne displacements, 
and the vacant square has been shifted to the frst line. In all three 
cases, the vacant square is in the fourth column. 

Push back the shifted blocks, resuming the won position; and, 
having shifted 15 to the corner square, push down successively 11, 
7, and 3. 

When 11 is pushed down, there are ¢hree displacements (12, 13, 
and 14 preceding instead of following 11), and the vacant square is on 
the “Aird line ; when 7 is pushed down there are six displacements, 
and the vacant square is on the second line ; and, lastly, when 3 is 
pushed down there are sine displacements, and the vacant square is 
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on the frst line. In all three cases the vacant square is in the third 
column. 

These results are the same as when the blocks 12, 8, and 4 were 
pushed successively down in the fourth column ; and we get the 
same results if, after resuming the won position, we push both 14 and 
15 to the right, bringing the vacant square to the second column, 
and then push successively 10, 6, and 2 down; or if we push 13, 14, 
and 15 down, bringing the vacant square to the first column, and 
then push down successively 9, 5, and 1. 

Let us now arrange the twelve cases just considered, and inquire 
if any law begins to appear among these twelve winning positions. 
The cases run thus :— 


Case _ No. of No. of | No. of 
Displacements Vacant Line Vacant Column 
TSt .ccccccccccccccces K MTITTIe 3 evcccccescccescoes 4 
BOE cccsaccecccerecces GD  mnsverscseeesnnees DB  cccastareienseiies 4 
GE sccscoconcocecesss D coccecocecescscase BD  evccccesessoceses 4 
GUM ciccscccccccceccce GS  cncécsaccsecseseos J ctcencacesesescocs 3 
BED sesccccscosececece ©]  icveceecocssesoces B  cecccccocsoceccese 3 
REED ctcencatonedencere @ ssanneccenenencnse EB  cccccvcceccocccces 3 
WER cecccecocscocevece Dy  ccadeesenntennacns J ceccceserecososcee 2 
ID sndnornececenceeee D. . snennenaenbvasone D .. ceigeinsasenoweine 2 
GER cccevsecccsceseese ee SS  ccascceepnnensnees 2 
IEE caibbcccsscnensecie DS  sscssnebtcccsceste  ‘wcnessecbescubates I 
BEER cecnseccescvcceees @ cccrcvescovecscess BS ctattnecmemneres I 
BRE cccecescocesscess QD ccececceses eececee S  csccesvesetesevinn I 


It is obvious from this table that if we are seeking in the right 
direction for some law by which to distinguish winning positions 
from losing ones, assuming (as at this stage of the inquiry we can 
but do) that such a law exists, we need pay no further attention to 
the number of the column on which lies the vacant square. We 
see that when the number of displacements is even, the number of 
the partially vacant line is also even ; while where the number of the 
displacements is odd, the number of the partially vacant line is also 
odd ; but the number of the partially vacant column varies from odd 
to even, and from even to odd, independently of any change in the 
other tabulated relations. 

To make one further trial of known winning positions before ex- 
amining a random position, push down the 12, 11 

3 | 4 | tothe right, and then 15 up, getting the position 
——|- ——| shown in Fig. 4. Here there are séx displace- 

|_“ |_| ments, 15 coming before 11, 13, 14, and 12, 
9 10/15 | 11 | instead of coming after those four numbers, and 
13 and 14 each coming before instead of after 
12, The vacant square is on the fourth line. 
Thus the number of displacements and the num- 
ber of the partially vacant line are both even. Bring down the 15 
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again (I take no special notice of the position thus attained, because 
it is the same as case 1 of the above table, except as to the number 
of the partially vacant column, which we have 











seen to have no significance whatever). Push | I | 2 | 314 
down the 7 into the vacant square, getting the ———/>— 

* rape . |5|/6] |8 
position of Fig. 5. In this position there are six |—_ —_——— 
displacements (8, 9, 10 before 7, and 13, 14, 15 | 9 | 1o/ 7/1 
before 12), and the vacant square is on the second | ;3 | 14 | 15 | 12 








row ; or, again, the law that the number of diss —————-—— 
placements and the number of the partially vacant 
line are either both even or both odd is fulfilled. So also it is fulfilled 
if from the position of Fig. 5 we push down the 3; for then it will be 
found that there are mine discrepancies, while the partially vacant 
line is the first. 

This, then, seems likely enough to be a law for a// winning 
positions : that the total number of discrepancies as regards nume- 
rical sequence, and the number of the partially vacant line, are either 
both even or both odd. 

I might, indeed, go on in this way—that is, starting from the 
won position—and establish the law just indicated without further 
ado. But I prefer to attack the puzzle now from the other end— 
that is, starting from a random position—taking the hint thus 
obtained for our guidance. I do this, first, because it was in this 
way that I actually analysed the Fifteen Puzzle ; and, secondly, 
because I believe that non-mathematical readers will find their 
apercu of the subject clearer after a second review of the primary 
considerations on which the analysis depends. 

I take, then, the random position shown in Fig. 6, already em- 
ployed in analysing the Fifteen Puzzle for the Australasian, to which 
weekly journal I sent an account of the puzzle early in the year 
1880. 

Guided by what we have already seen, we first count the number 
of discrepancies in the arrangement of Fig. 6. 
























(For convenience, I shall hereafter call the | 9 | 14 2 4 | 
number of discrepancies in any given case the re 

: pa ‘ . 5|! 8 | 
“total discrepancy”; and instead of saying = 
the number of the partially vacant line is odd | 3 | 7 | 15 | 2 | 
or even, as the case may be, I shall say simply Stes 
the vacant line is odd or even.) We may 9 





count the discrepancies thus, our examination 
running along the numbers in the order of the lines, as in 
reading :— 
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Di , 
12 which follows should precede 14........cseesessseseeserescssssesssesees - aa 

- me Gy By BB cesceceresescesersceevecstsnttioss 3 

7 “ Dy BR) BB cenncasensscrstemectibeneesinee 3 

* ‘in Dp Bhp BB. Gy Y  aecccccsvncecncaseresioe 5 

o - Dp Baby BD cecccccnesncepesecsocnastiensenee 3 

in ee DB, Bb GG BaD  cccsccssesiccsncsions 6 

os - Wy By By Doesecceseccsccens -esacesuntene 4 

” ” 9, 14, 12, 4, 5, 8, 3 7s 15 ee erereee 9 

~ 9° Bln: OE, cnuncncecsesceestees sqscemaniene 2 

pa - Dil, SR Gir Bi encceseieemcctonsvatessenee 4 

” ” 9, 14, 12, 8, 7, 15, 13, TO seseeesee 8 

- ‘ Sh BE By Biicccrnesvciscictnscstnensnn 4 

Total Giscvepaecy ...ccccoccccccsccesececsese 52 


Thus the total discrepancy is ever, and the vacant line is also 
even ; so that, if our suggested law is correct, the position should be 
a winning one. 

Let us now consider the effect of any change in the position of 
the blocks from the arrangement shown in Fig. 6. What we want to 
ascertain is whether, when any such change has been made, by 
sliding without removing blocks, the position retains the charac- 
teristics which we have been led to regard as indicative of a winning 
position. 

It is clear that, whether we push the 1 or the 8 into the vacant 
place, the “total discrepancy” remains unchanged. If, however, 
we shift the 12 to the vacant position, the total discrepancy is 
altered ; for the numbers 4, 5, and 1, which should precede 12, but 
did not in the original position, are now made to do so. The “total 
discrepancy” is reduced from 52 to 49, the vacant line from the 
second to the first. Thus, the law we are inquiring into still seems to 
hold good, for now both the total discrepancy and the vacant line 
are odd. So also it holds if, instead of pushing down the 12, we 
push up the 15. For in this case the numbers 3, 7, and 8, which 
should precede 15, and did precede 15 in the original position, 
are made to follow 15, the ‘‘ total discrepancy ” being thus increased 
from 52, an even number, to 55, an odd number, while the vacant 
line is also changed from even to odd. In all the cases thus far 
considered the total discrepancy has either been increased or 
diminished by three, when a block has been pushed up or down. 
But if after pushing 15 (Fig. 6) up, we push 6 up, we only change 
the discrepancy (55) by ove ; for 6, which had followed and should 
follow 2, is made to precede 2, increasing the total discrepancy by 
one, while 13 and 10, which had not followed 6 as they should, are 
made to do so, decreasing the total discrepancy by two, the actual 
reduction being therefore only one. Thus, after this change the total 
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discrepancy is 54, an even number ; the vacant line is the fourth, or 
also even ; and the law we are considering seems to be fulfilled after 
this change as after the others. 

But we begin now to see that every vertical displacement of one 
block must increase or diminish the total discrepancy, either by the 
odd number ¢#ree or by the odd number ove. An upward displace- 
ment puts a number before three others which had been after those 
numbers. Now, either the displaced number is greater than all those 
three or greater than two of them, and less than one, or greater than 
one of them only and less than two, or less than all three of them. 
In the first case, the total discrepancy is increased by ¢hree; in the 
second, it is increased by two and reduced by one, or increased on 
the whole by ove; in the third it is increased by one and reduced 
by two, or reduced on the whole by ome; in the fourth case, the 
total discrepancy is reduced by ¢Aree. And obviously, pushing down 
a block must exactly reverse these effects in the respective cases 
considered ; either reducing the total discrepancy by ¢hree or by 
one, or increasing it by one or by three. 

Since, then, each vertical change increases or diminishes the total 
discrepancy by an odd number (3 or 1), successive changes of this 
sort cause the total discrepancy to be alternately odd and even. 
They also, of course, cause the vacant line to be alternately odd or 
even. So that, if the total discrepancy and the vacant line are both 
odd or both even for any given position, they are both even or both 
odd after a vertical displacement, both odd or both even after the 
next vertical displacement, both even or both odd after the next ; 
and so on continually, that is (since horizontal displacements pro- 
duce no change at all in them), they remain always alike, both even 
or both odd, whatever changes are made. On the other hand, it is 
equally clear that if for any given position the “ total discrepancy ” is 
odd and the vacant line even, the former will be even and the latter 
odd after a vertical displacement; one odd, the other even, after the 
next vertical displacement; and so on continually ; that is (since 
horizontal displacements produce no change at all in them), they 
remain always unlike—one odd, the other even—whatever changes 
are made. 

Since, then, in the won position the total discrepancy (0) is even, 
and the vacant line (4th) is also even, in every position deducible 
from the won position or reducible to the won position, the total 
discrepancy and the vacant line are either both even or both odd. 
And therefore no position in which the total discrepancy is even 
and the vacant line odd, or vice versé, can possibly be a winning 
position. 








SS 
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We have established a law which at any rate 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | proves the hopelessness of attempting to pass from 
the position shown in Fig. 7, or from any position 
deducible from or reducible to this arrangement, 
9 | £0) 11 | 12 to the won position shown in Fig. 1. For in Fig. 7, 
13 | 15 | 14 the discrepancy is ome or odd, and the vacant 
——_——'——' line even. This, with many, will be regarded as a 
sufficient analysis of the Fifteen Puzzle, since every 
one who has ever tried it knows well that we can always reduce any 
given position in a few minutes, either to the position shown in Fig. 1 
(the won position), or to that shown in Fig. 7, which may conveniently 
be called the lost position. 

But in reality something more is required for the complete 
analysis of the puzzle. We have proved that from none of the 
multitudinous positions (one-half of the total number) in which the 
total discrepancy is odd and the vacant line even, or vice versd, can 
any position be obtained in which the total discrepancy and the 
vacant line are either both even or both odd ; also, that from not one 
of the multitudinous positions of the latter kind (say the winning 
kind) can one of the former kind (say the /osing kind) be obtained. 
But we have not yet proved that from any position of the winning 
sort any other position of the winning sort, including the won 
position, can be obtained; or from any position of the losing sort 
any other position of the same sort, including the lost position. 

We cannot possibly prove either of these relations experimentally, 
for the simple reason that there are more than ten millions of 
millions of positions of the winning sort, and as many of the losing 
sort.! 





























} There are in each position fifteen occupied squares and one square unoccu- 
pied, which square we may always suppose to be occupied by the number 16. The 
total possible number of arrangements, therefore, is the same as the number of 
permutations of 16 things (all appearing in each arrangement, which is, indeed, 
understood usually by mathematicians when they use the word permutation as 
distinguished from combination). This number, it is well known, is that obtained 
by multiplying together the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., up to 16, or 20,922, 789,883,000. 
Of these, one-half, or 10,461,394,944,000, are winning and as many are losing 
positions. 

I venture to quote here, in passing, some remarks which I made in my article 
on the Fifteen Puzzle in the Austra/asian—remarks not, of course, intended to be 
taken au grand sérieux, but which were unfortunately so taken by a few whom I 
must consider rather dull-brained readers. “‘ Professor Piazzi Smythe, and other 
believers in the Great Pyramid, may find in the above numbers proof positive 
that the architects of that building at once anticipated the celebrity of the Great 
Boss Puzzle, and were acquainted with the distance of the star Alpha Centauri, 
the nearest of all the stars. The proof runs thus: The base of the pyramid is 
square, like the Fifteen Puzzle box, and has four sides, suggesting manifestly the 
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Yet it is not difficult to prove that from any winning position any 
other winning position, and from any losing any other losing position, 
may be obtained. The demonstration may be arranged as follows :— 
When we take a square of four small squares only, and have three 
numbered blocks (say 1, 2, 3) and one vacant square, we can shift 
these round from any given position into twelve positions, as thus :— 
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These are only half the possible positions of tne numbers 1, 2, 3, 
in a square of four quarter-squares. The other half will be obtained 
by starting from the position [| 3 and carrying the vacant 
square round in the way above ||| shown, for the series of 





12 positions from the initial | ? position 
In this, the simplest case, we see that starting |——|——| from 
any given position, half the possible arrangements | 3 of 


three numbers in a vacant square can be obtained, and half only ; but 
if the sequence of the numbers (going round the square) be altered 
from 1, 2, 3 to 1, 3, 2, or vice versd,' all the remaining positions can 


division of each side into four equal parts, and, by cross lines through these, the 
division of the square into sixteen squares. But the pyramid has only one apex ; 
hence is at once suggested the removal of one of the sixteen squares, leaving the 
magic Fifteen. Then the Fifteen Problem admits of 20,922,789,888,000 distinct 
positions. Now, ail the best measurements of the distance of Alpha Centauri 
indicate rather more than 20 billions of miles. Unquestionably the true distance 
must be just 20,922,789,888,000 miles ; and this the pyramid architects manifestly 
knew. But they could not have learned this by any observations possible in their 
time. Hence we have furthér evidence of supernaturally imparted knowledge. 
Quod erat demonstrandum.” 

! There are only two possible arrangements, I, 2, 3, I, 2, 3, I, 2, 3, &c., 
and I, 3, 2, I, 3, 2, I, 3, 2, &c., so far as sequence round the square is con- 
cerned. Further, in each arrangement the numbers run in numerical order, either 
in one direction orin another. It was from failing to notice this law in the sequence 
of three numbers that Humboldt Was led to imagine that there is some significance 
in the circumstance that the three promontories terminating the continents of 
America, Africa, and Australia, in the southern seas, approach successively 
nearer to the South Pole. As there are only three, they could not but do so, 
either as we take them in order from east to west, or else as we take them in order 
from west to east. The point is considered more at length in my essay on equal- 
surface projections of the globe in ‘* Essays on Astronomy.” 
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be obtained. The movements by which such positions are obtained 
may be regarded as a turning movement around the central point of 
the square ; and in this case there is but one point around which such 
turning movement can be made. Moreover, notice that it matters 
nothing which way the turning takes place. The successive positions 
shown in Fig. 8 form a complete re-entering series, and according as 
we consider this series in the order there shown, or in the reverse 
order, the turning is supposed to have taken place in the same 
direction as the hands of a watch or in the reverse direction. 

Now, it is to be noticed that in the complete puzzle, or in a similar 
puzzle with a smaller or greater number of rectangles (as a 9 square, 
or a 25 square, or a 3 by 4 rectangle, or a 5 by 6 rectangle, and 
so forth), every point of intersection of the cross lines forming the 
squares is a centre round which, by bringing the vacant square next 
to any such point, the three blocks left around it can be turned, as 
in the above case we turned the numbers 1, 2, 3. But we can also 
turn the numbers round any /e between such points of intersection. 
Thus, in the won position of Fig. 1, the blocks 15, 14, 10, 11, 12, can 
be turned round the line between the blocks 11 and 15, retaining the 
same sequence round the rectangle of six squares in which these 
blocks and the vacant square lie ; and similarly with any other such 
line between two squares. Again, the blocks 15, 14, 13, 9, 10, II, 
and 12 in the same figure can be turned round the line between the 
blocks 14, 11, and 14, 15. Next, the blocks round any one of the 
middle squares can be moved round ‘such squares (after the vacant 
square has been brought next to it). Thus the blocks 15, 14, 10, 6, 
7, 8, and 12, Fig. 1, can be moved round the block 11. So the blocks 
round any adjacent pair of the blocks now occupied by the number, 
6, 7, 10, and 11, in Fig. 1, can be turned round that pair (as, 12, 8, 
7, 6, 5, 9, 13, 14, 15 round the pair ro, 11). And lastly, the border 
squares can be turned round the central set of four squares occupied 
in Fig. 1 by the numbers 6, 7, 10, 11. 

In all, in the complete puzzle, there are thirty-six kinds of turning 
motion, namely : round nine points of intersection, round twelve lines 
between squares, round six lines between pairs of squares, round four 
squares, round four pairs of squares, and round one square of four square. 

In what follows, I propose, for convenience of description and 
explanation, to regard rotations such as are above described 
as always taking place in one direction, viz. in the direction 
contrary to that in which the hands of a watch move (this being what 
mathematicians call the positive direction of rotation) ; and when I 
speak of rotation round a rectangle or square of blocks, whether the 
whole set or part of a set shown in a figure, I mean that the border 
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squares in that rectangle are to be rotated round ; also when I speak 
of rotation by so many squares I mean that the vacant square is to 
be carried round in the forward direction of rotation so many squares. 
At first sight it might appear, in studying Fig. 8, that the vacant 
square was carried the other way round—and, indeed, this is the case 
if we consider the blocks as moved separately. But in what follows 
we suppose, unless the contrary is specified, that the set of blocks to 
be rotated are carried round together. For instance, we consider there 
has been a rotation of one square in moving from position 1 to position 
4, of another square in moving to position 7, ofanother in moving to posi- 
tion 10, and ofa fourth in moving onwards to the original position 1. 
So much premised, I proceed to show, step by step, that in rect- 
angles and squares six, eight, nine, twelve, and finally of sixteen blocks, 
we can always pass from any position to another of the same kind. 
© In Fig. 9 we have the won position for five blocks in a six-block 
rectangle. Let it be required to get any three a 
blocks in given order in the upper row, which is _ | | 
“equivalent” to getting any given or possible ar- Ba be ae 
rangement of the five blocks. The two blocks which | 4 | 5 | 
are to be where 2 and 3 are now must eitherbe = C B 
next to each other (in order of sequence round the Fic. 9. 
rectangle) or not. If they are not, bring the one which is to occupy 
square 3 to that square by rotating round rectangle A B, then the 
corner vacant in figure will be occupied by some other block than 
the one required to be in square 2. Rotate round AC till this 
block comes to square 2. Now bring these two squares by rota- 
tion round AB to the right-hand column; and rotate the other 
round AC till the one which is to be in square 1 is in square 2. 
Then a forward rotation by one square round A B brings the three 
numbers into the required position. If the two numbers to occupy 
squares 2 and 3 were originally adjacent and in wrong order, we must 
separate them by rotating round A B till either the top or bottom row 
are occupted by the two numbers and a vacant square between them, 
into which vacant square we put the middle block of the bottom or top 
row, as the case may be. After this the above method can be applied. 
So that in every case the top row, or any three squares in sequence 
round A B, may be occupied by any three blocks we please in any order. 
We cannot do more than this, for only two blocks remain, and 
it may be shown for such a rectangle as A B, precisely as for the 
original puzzle, that one-half the possible arrangements, though inter- 
changeable infer se, are not interchangeable with arrangements 
belonging to the other half.! 
* The total discrepancy and the vacant line in all positions reducible to that 
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Next take the case of a rectangle of eight squares, as A B, Fig. 10, 
A Cc where the won position for such a rectangle is 
shown. What we have to do in this case is to 


r| 2! 3/4 


————|__ get agiven set of five blocks, in assigned order, 
5 | 6; 7| p into the squares 1, 2, 3, 4,and 5. First, as in 
Db the last case, we get the two blocks which are 
to occupy the squares 3 and 4 into these 
squares, and, by rotating backwards round C B, we bring them into 
the right-hand column. The remaining blocks of the five belong to 
the last case, since they are in a rectangle (A D) of six squares. We 
bring them into proper sequence, but in the squares 1, 2, 3 (instead 
of 5,1, 2, which they are eventually to occupy). Then all the five 
blocks are in proper sequence, and a rotation of one square round 
AB brings them into the proper squares 1, 2, 3, 4, 5- 

Next take a square of nine squares, as A B, where the won 
position for such a square is shown. What we 
have to show in this case is that a given set of six 
blocks can be brought, in a given order, into the 
squares 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6. Now, of the blocks to 
occupy squares 1, 2, 3, two, at least, must be in 
one or other of the rectangles C B, DB. According 
as two such are in C B or BD, bring them to 
position 2, 3, or 4, 7, in their right order of 

sequence as around A B. In each case, shift them by rotating round 
5 to the position 3, 6, and the vacant square to the corner B. Then, 
if the third block is at 2, 5, or 8, the case belongs to that first dealt 
with, the three blocks to be placed being in a rectangle (C B) of six 
squares, one vacant. Bring them in right sequence (as around 5) to the 
squares 2, 3, 6, and by a rotation of one square to the position 1, 2, 
3. Ifthe third block is at 1 or at 4, shift the blocks in 5, 8, bringing 
8 to the corner B, and then A E is a disc-squared rectangle con- 
taining the three given blocks and one vacant square, and the three 
blocks can be brought in the required order to the squares 1, 2, 3. 
If the third block is at 7, rotate 3, 6, and the vacant square round 
C B to the positions 8, 5, 2, and again the three given blocks are in 
a six-square rectangle (A F), and can be brought to the required 
order in squares 7, 4, 1, and thence rotated round A B to squares 1, 
2,3. These are all possible cases; and as, after thus correctly filling 
the squares 1, 2, 3, the remaining five blocks are in a six-square rect- 
angle D B, we can arrange them in any order we please except as 
regards the two which, in the final position, occupy squares 7 and 8. 





Fic. 10. 


shown in Fig. 9 are either both even or both odd; in all other positions one is 
even, the other odd, 
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Next take a rectangle of four squares by three, as A B, Fig. 12, 
where the won position for such a rectangle is 
shown. Here we have to show that a given 
set of nine blocks can be brought, in a given ||| 3 
order, into the squares 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8,and 7 
9. It will-be most convenient in this case to 
begin by getting into the squares 1, 5, 9, the 
proper blocks for those squares. (It will be eee. ils 
seen at once, from what follows, that if the 
rectangle were three squares broad and four high, instead of three 
high and four broad, we should begin by the top row of three, the 
same method applying in all other respects to each case.) Now, of 
the three blocks for the left-hand column, two must be either in the 
square C B or in the rectangle D B. In the former case they can 
be brought at once to the squares 4, 8, in the latter they can be 
brought to 5, 9, and rotated round A B to the squares 4, 8. Let the 
vacant square be then brought to the corner B, if not already there. 
Then, if the third block of the three is in the square C B, the last 
case enables us at once to bring the three in the right sequence to the 
squares 2, 3, 4, whence they can be rotated round A B to the 
required squares 1,5, 9. If the third block is at 1 or 5, shift the 
blocks 6, 10, and 11 (11 to corner square). This frees the square 5, 
and the second case enables us to bring the three blocks to squares 
I, 2, 3, in the rectangle A E, whence we rotate them to 1, 5,9. If 
the third block is at 9, rotate 4, 8, and the vacant square to the 
positions 11, 7, 3, and then the three blocks are in a square of nine 
squares (A F), and can be brought at once in the required order to 
the squares 1, 5, 9. Then the rest of the rectangle, namely, the 
square C B, can be arranged, as shown in the last case, so that all the 
blocks, except those for the squares 10, 11, are in assigned positions, 

Note, also, that in this case we might have begun by getting into 
the right position the four blocks intended to occupy the squares 1, 
2,3, 4. Thus, having first got the blocks for the squares 2, 3, 4, into 
the squares 9, 5, 1, in the way already shown for any three blocks, we 
bring to the square ro the block intended for square 1, doing this by 
rotation around C B or C F, as the case may require, without touching 
the blocks in 1, 5, 9 ; then rotation around A B brings the four blocks 
into the required squares, 1, 2, 3, 4, in the assigned order. 

Lastly, we reach the case of the Fifteen Puzzle itself, shown in the 
won position in Fig. 1, and again in Fig. 13. We have to show that a 
given set of 13 of these blocks can be brought to the squares 1, 2, 
3) 45 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, in an assigned order. Here the 
reasoning is of precisely the same kind as in the two preceding 
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paragraphs. Three of the four blocks meant for squares 1, 2, 3, 4, 
must be either in the rectangle]C B or in the 





a rectangle D B. In either case we can bring 
| dl bea | 3 {4 | them (directly in one case, by rotation around 
5 | 6 | 7/8 | D B in the other) to the squares 4, 8,12. If 


the remaining block is in the oblong C F, we 
E get the four into right order, down the right- 
| hand column of the oblong C B by the last 
F B_ case, and rotate to the required squares 1 
oo 2, 3, 4- If the fourth block is in one of the 
squares 1, 5, 9, rotate the blocks in 11, 15 (bringing the one in 15 
to corner B), and then the four blocks lie in the oblong A E, and can 
be brought to the squares 1, 2, 3, 4, asin last case. Lastly, if the 
fourth block is at 13, push down the blocks in 4, 8, 12, rotate those 
in 7, 3, bringing the one in 3 to corner square 4, and then the four 
blocks are in the oblong D B, and can be brought into the lowest 
row in the required order, as in the last case, and thence rotated to 
the squares 1, 2, 3, 4. After this, the rest of the square, namely, the 
oblong D B, can be arranged, as shown in the last case, so that all the 
blocks, except those in the squares 14, 15, are in assigned positions. 

I might here go on to show that in any square or oblong what- 
ever, no matter how great the number of blocks in the length and 
breadth, all except the two can be brought into any assigned order. 
To do this, all that would be necessary would be to show that, if in 
an oblong or square of given numbers of blocks in length and 
breadth the blocks can so be arranged, they can also be arranged 
in an oblong or square having one more row added either to its 
length or breadth. For then, having already shown that we can so 
arrange an oblong of two by three, an oblong of two by four, a square 
of three by three, an oblong of three by four, and a square of four by 
four, it follows that we can similarly arrange an oblong of three by 
five and of four by five, a square of five by five, and so on, without 
limit. But I leave this as an exercise for the reader, noting only that 
the method is precisely similar to that by which the last case above 
dealt with was obtained from the last but one, that from the pre- 
ceding, and so forth. } 

In a paper which appeared in the Australasian for August 21, 
1880, I have proved the above relations, and also the general case, in 
another way, not quite so simple but more concise ; showing that from 
any given position a certain number of positions must always be obtain- 
able, and that number being (with the given position) exactly one-half 
of the total number of possible arrangements, must include all the cases 

of its own kind, that is, either winning or losing, as the case may be. 


| 9 10 | 11 12 | 
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I have there also established the following rules for distinguishing 
winning from losing positions in an oblong or rectangle of any 
number of squares in the length and breadth. 

First, if the number both of horizontal and vertical rows be even 
(as in the Fifteen Puzzle), the won position, in which the blocks 
succeed each other in numerical sequence, following the lines as in 
reading, and leaving the last square vacant, can be obtained from any 
position in which the “total discrepancy” and the number of the 
partly vacant square are either both even or both odd ; but if the 
“total discrepancy” is even and the number of the partly vacant line 
odd, or vice versd, the won position cannot be obtained. 

Secondly, if the number of horizontal rows be odd, and the num. 
ber of vertical rows even, then the won position can be obtained if 
the “ total discrepancy ” is even and the number of the partly vacant 
line odd, or vice versd. But if the “total discrepancy” and the 
number of the incomplete line are either both odd or both even, the 
won position cannot be obtained. 

Thirdly and Fourthly. If the number of vertical rows be odd, 
then, whether the number of horizontal lines be (iii) even or (iv) odd, 
the won position can be obtained if the “ total discrepancy” is even, 
and cannot be obtained if the “total discrepancy ” is odd. 

These four laws include all possible cases. 

Let me add, in conclusion, that the total number of possible 
arrangements in a square of ten blocks in the side is so great, that if 
we imagine each case represented by a tiny globe one millionth of an 
inch in diameter, and these globes gathered in the form of a great 
sphere, the extent of that sphere would be greater than that of the 
entire region of space over which the mightiest telescope yet made 
by man extends his survey, though, from the remotest star reached 
by such a telescope, light, with its stupendous velocity of 187,000 
miles a second, takes thousands of years in reaching this earth. 

It may be noticed, in conclusion, that the above study of the ways 
of solving the puzzle for six-block and eight-block rectangles will be 
found to indicate the proper way of dealing with the only cases of 
difficulty which ever arise in dealing with the Fifteen Puzzle. I wrote 
the whole of this paper, for instance, without having before me any 
actual set of blocks, simply drawing mental pictures of the various 
cases before writing the paragraphs respectively relating to them. 
Yet, on the first trial with the actual puzzle, I found that four 
or five minutes sufficed to resolve any position into the final (won 
or lost) position of its own kind ; and after half-an-hour’s practice 
(based on the principles above explained) I found the solutions 
averaged only two minutes. RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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THE DISCROWNED FINGO. 


even that it is sleeping. It is a passion too deeply implanted 

in the human breast to afford reasonable hope of its final 
eradication. It is one of the touches of nature that make the whole 
world kin. We call it Jingoism in England, in France it is called 
Chauvinism, and in the United States Bunkum. Seen across the 
Atlantic, or even over the narrower seas that divide us from France, 
we laugh at it, and thank heaven we are not as other men are—as 
this poor Yankee with his bird o’ freedom, or as these French colonels 
with their baggy red trousers and their blustering demand to be led 
in flat-bottomed boats to the shores of England. But when the 
time comes we succumb to infection ourselves, and are as foolish as 
any of our kin across the sea. The seeds of disease are sown in our 
constitution, and in due course we break forth into a sort of 
delirious idiocy in which we see visions of England maintaining her 
“‘ ascendency in the councils of Europe,” and dream dreams of what 
noble fellows we are personally, and what abject cravens are those 
who will not shriek with us or march to and fro defiant at beat of 
circus drum. 

It is an essential part of Jingoism that its warlike spirit should 
never carry it further than this theatrical marching and counter- 
marching, and that, since the drum is the proper accompaniment of 
its martial ebullition, the particular instrument selected should be the 
gaily painted cylinder of the circus. The attitude of the Jingo in view 
of actual hostilities is set forth with charming frankness in the famous 
couplet of his battle-song :— 

We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money too. 
Observe, “ we don’t want to fight.” On the contrary, we prefer to 
stop at home and bray. If it comes to the worst, and there follows, 
in consequence of our shrieking, what Mr. Mantalini (who, if he had 
lived in the year 1877, would certainly have been a Jingo) calls 
“‘demnition hard knocks,” we don’t mind paying a small share of 
the cost of war, We have got the men, fellows of no particular 
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account out of their home circles, who will go and be shot for a 
shilling a day. We have got the ships, which would make short 
work of Moscow and effectively blockade Siberia. Finally, we have 
got the money—chiefly other people’s. What the country did mot 
have was Jingo himself, body and bones, to be placed in the fore- 
front of the battle, and there finally and exceptionally justify the 
reason of his existence. Jingo, in those still recent days, had a very 
distinct idea of the subdivision of labour. He would stop at home 
and shout, rattling his beer-glass in Music Hall or his wine-glass at 
Guildhall. Somebody else should go and fight, and so the 
ascendency of England would be maintained in the councils of 
Europe. 

The Jingo is the aggregation of the bully. An individual may 
be a bully, but in order to create Jingoism there must be a crowd. 
To this extent a bully is a more respectable individual than a Jingo. 
Equally with the Jingo, a bully need not want to fight. But his 
profession made him constantly prone to accidents that sometimes 
led to his having to strip and give battle. In Mr. Pepys’ diary there 
is a narrative of an encounter between two bullies, which shows how 
bullydom can sometimes rise to the heights of heroism. It happened 
one sultry night in July 1667. “Two young bloods, Sir Henry 
Bellasses and Tom Porter, having dined, were conversing ; Sir Henry 
Bellasses talking in a loud voice. Some of the company standing 
by said, ‘ What, are they quarrelling that they talk so high?’ Sir 
Henry Bellasses, hearing it, said, ‘No, I would have you know I 
never quarrel but I strike; that is a rule of mine.’ ‘ How,’ says 
Tom Porter, ‘strike! I would I could see the man in England who 
durst give me a blow.’ With that Sir Henry Bellasses did give him 
a box on the ear, and so they were going to fight there, but were 
hindered. However, they fought later the same night, and Sir 
Henry Bellasses was wounded so much that it is feared he will die, 
and finding himself severely wounded he called to Tom Porter and 
kissed him, and bade him shift for himself: for, says he, ‘Tom, thou 
hast hurt me; but I will make shift to stand upon my legs till thou 
mayest withdraw, and the world not take notice of you: for I would 
not have thee troubled for what thou hast done.’” 

This is a speech which glorifies much swashbucklery, and makes 
us think tenderly of this roysterer of the Stuart time. Sir Henry 
Bellasses was a bully, and would doubtless on occasion prove him- 
self a Jingo. But he would not have sung “ We don’t want to fight,” 
or indulged in cheap heroics blustering about his ships, and shaking 
his money-bags at the head of the surprised enemy. 
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Sir Henry Bellasses was a member of Parliament in the reign of 
Charles II., and doubtless from his place below the gangway blustered 
a good deal against the Dutch. If he had happened to have been 
born two hundred years later, he would certainly have obtained a 
seat in the Parliament the return of which marked the establishment 
of those great principles of which Mr. Disraeli was the embodiment. 
Whether he would have felt quite at home in the place, and whether 
he would have thoroughly enjoyed the association with his fellow 
Jingoes, may be questioned. The natural reluctance: which the 
Jingo has for fighting when he meets on equal terms with the 
adversary does not influence him when he finds the opportunity of 
doing a little safe blustering. In the last Parliament the Jingoes had 
it all their own way, and noisily lorded it over the minority. It is 
doubtful whether a man, the chivalry of whose nature impelled him, 
whilst his life-blood was ebbing by a wound that three days later 
proved fatal, to make shift to stand in order that his adversary might 
escape, would have approved the general conduct of the Jingoes at 
this period. Certainly he would not have taken part in the famous, 
or perhaps infamous, scene which happened on the night when Mr. 
Gladstone and some others, having exercised their right of private 
judgment and voted against the views of the majority, were waylaid 
in the corridor and hooted by hon. gentlemen, much after the 
fashion that the dog which inevitably turns up on the Derby Day is 
chevied by the crowd. I am inclined to think that Sir H. Bellasses, 
whatever might have been his opinion of the political views of Mr. 
Gladstone, would have turned upon the well-dressed mob and beaten 
them off. 

Jingo to-day is discrowned and set in the dust, comforted oniy 
by the sure and certain hope of resurrection. One result of the 
general election of last spring was considerably to reduce his 
numerical proportions. He found himseif not only dispirited but 
decimated. The dunghill on which he used to crow, one of a 
famous company, is now a lonely waste, and the sound of his own 
voice frightens him. In his best days he was not highly gifted with 
eloquence. But the theme at his command was one which easily 
lent itself to speech-making. The talk was tall and filled much 
space. The colours were bright green and scarlet, which caught the 
eye from remote distances. A man was not under the necessity of 
being logical or sensible or even truthful. He had to talk blatant 
nonsense, the more blatant the better, the more nonsensical the more 
successful. Ignorance and evil passions were at the bottom of the 
whole business, and whilst one could not be alarmed by discrepan- 
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eies, the other could not be surfeited by incessant repetition of the 
one dish. 

The epoch was peculiarly suited to the genius of the great 
Benjoram, who found himself at the moment in supreme control. 
Some years ago a statesman who had the gift of putting great truths 
into small and striking sentences, declared of Lord Palmerston 
that, having no policy at home, he had deliberately set himself to 
distract public attention by creating difficulties abroad. At least the 
first part of this accusation was true in respect to Benjoram. He 
had come into power on the crest of a great wave of popular enthu- 
siasm. But he was an astute man, and recognised the fact that this 
feeling was born rather of weariness of too active Liberalism than of a 
love of Toryism. Benjoram dare not enact Liberal measures, and 
he could not enact Tory ones. The ingenious compromise by which 
he legislated in a Liberal-Conservative spirit, and made his Acts per- 
missive, had come to be a little ludicrous in the eyes of the nation. 
His natural tastes were in the direction of the sublime, and the sublime 
always has a certain predominating quality of vagueness, in the 
depths and heights of which the imagination may roam with satisfac- 
tion and safety. Benjoram invested Jingoism with an elocutionary 
attractiveness of which it stood sorely in need. He was clever, 
entertaining, occasionally eloquent, and often picturesque. He rolled 
Russia in the dust, exalted the Turk to the seventh heaven, talked 
vaguely about “nationalities,” and never failed to wind up with a 
peroration in which the integrity of the British Empire had an 
honoured place. 

As an oratorical Jingo he was much more successful than Lord 
Boanerges. His lordship has a certain directness of speech which 
rather spoiled his aim. He had the strength and also the single- 
purpose of a sledge-hammer : going straight at the thing he desired to 
beat, and not leaving it till it was hopelessly flattened out. The 
nebulous atmosphere with which Benjoram surrounded the picture he 
drew was much more successful in bringing about the desired effect. 
Every one knew exactly what Lord Boanerges meant. If he did not 
love the Turk he hated the Russian, and “went for” him with the 
same ferocious joy with which he used in times past to dance around 
Benjoram himself. As for Benjoram, no one knew exactly what he 
meant. But there was a general impression that there was more in 
his speech than met the eye. Of course one in his high official 
position could not be too communicative. It was evident he could tell 
more an’ he would. In the meantime, the only thing to be done was 
to leave all to him, voting him the men, the ships, and the money too. 
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By these two voices, Jingoism, whether in the House of Commons 
or in the House of Lords, found its highest and most authoritative 
expression. But brag is an easy game to play, and there were 
several other more or less notable men who devoted themselves to 
its practice before an audience sure to applaud. To Lord Echo the 
opportunity was one eagerly welcomed. ‘Throughout a long Par- 
liamentary career, he had used up all the ordinary topics on which 
speeches might be made. Not that this was a fatal objection to 
continuance of speech on the part of the noble lord. His pleasure 
was to talk. Whether he had anything to say, or whether, having 
originally had something to say, he had already said it ten times 
over, was an accidental circumstance which befel, one way or 
the other, to the greater or less boredom of the audience. To 
Lord Echo the flux of Jingoism was a phenomenon peculiarly 
grateful. It wasa creed which consecrated the apostle, and made 
him acceptable to an audience that would have portentously yawned 
had he risen to address it on any other subject. 

To preach Jingoism in the Parliament of 1874 was a double- 
edged sword in the hand of a Conservative. It smote at Russia, and 
in drawing back for a fresh blow it hacked Mr. Gladstone. Thus 
Lord Echo found himself encouraged by unwonted cheering when 
he poured forth the level flood of his talk on Foreign policy. His 
lordship was perhaps the most fluent speaker in a by no means taci- 
turn Parliament. Probably no cne member spoke so much and said 
so little. ‘To the pain endured by a hapless audience was added the 
aggravation of witnessing his lordship’s keen enjoyment of his own 
eloquence and humour. To the unbiassed observer, it seemed that 
whilst the humorous was altogether absent, the eloquence was con- 
structed on the model of the bubbling of a brook. In one case there 
is an indefinite quantity of water which, influenced by the law of 
gravitation, ever flows down, and, meeting an occasional obstruc- 
tion, gurgles round it. In the other there was an indefinite supply 
of words which flowed in obedience to mechanical impulse, and were 
coloured with just sufficient evidence of thought, and connected with 
just so much appearance of logical sequence, as to make them pass for 
speech, especially when contributed to debate by the heir-presump- 
tive of an earldom. If Lord Echo had been modest, the infliction 
need not have been too bitterly resented. But, like Theophrastus 
Such, his lordship, “in relation to all subjects had a joyous con- 
sciousness of the ability which is prior to knowledge.” His animal 
spirits were unflagging, and on resuming his seat after occupying the 
time of the House for an hour, or sometimes two hours, he has dis- 
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played the evident conviction, maddening to the already aggravated 
auditor, that he has really made a clever, entertaining, and conclusive 
speech. Readers of Rabelais will remember that when Prince 
Pantagruel was on his famous voyage in quest of the divine bottle, 
he came upon a group of islands among which was one called Ruach 
or Wind. “ Here,” we read, “the people nourished and fed them- 
selves wholly on wind, the poor by means of fans, and the rich by 
windmills, beneath which, on days of banquets, they sat and regaled 
themselves, discoursing the different varieties and qualities of breezes 
just as topers talk of wines.” It was on this island, surely, Lord 
Echo was born, and, being rich, kept a windmill. 

In studying the type of the discrowned Jingo, Lord Echo may 
stand as a fair representative of the prosperous, uninformed, and 
chattering member of society, who at the dinner-table settled the 
Eastern Question between the soup and the fish, and in the intervals 
of the dance demonstrated that Mr. Gladstone was a traitor who in 
happier times would have expiated his crimes on the scaffold. Of a 
higher class was Sir Drumm und Fife. Sir Drumm really did know 
what he was talking about, having spent some years in the diplomatic 
service. He represented in the House the type of officialism—a class 
of the community which, when the balance trembles between peace 
and war, is always ready to put its foot down on the side of war. 
Sir Drumm was not a very ready or effective speaker, but he had 
about him a certain well-cultivated appearance of impartiality. In 
the present Parliament it may be lamented that evil communications 
have corrupted this good manner, and that, carried away by the 
hot-headed enthusiasm of a younger associate, Sir Drumm has some- 
times been led into the use of strong language sadly in discord with 
diplomatic usage. In the last Parliament, his present ally not being 
old enough to take charge of the affairs of Europe, Sir Drumm 
distinguished himself amid the violent diatribes of the hour by the 
moderation of his tone. This restraint of transport with respect 
to the excellence of Turkey was further established after an official 
visit to a province long under Turkish rule. When he came back 
he rather shocked men like Lord Echo by admitting that the Turk 
was not quite so gentlemanly as he was painted, and that if he could 
be gently reformed, it would be better for humanity in general and 
his neighbours in particular. This apparent impartiality endowed Sir 
Drumm’s speeches with considerable interest and some influence. 
He was at least intelligent and informed—dquite unusual characteristics 
of the Jingo. 

The third type, representing a large and influential section of the 
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population, sat at the corner of the third bench behind Ministers, 
in the person of Sir Water Meadows, Bart. Sir Water was a county 
gentleman of military instincts and sound constitutional principles. 
He had been for a short time in the Dragoon Guards, a circumstance 
which entitled him to lecture successive War Ministers on minutiz of 
battalions and details of drill. He was very useful to an astute 
minister who desired to ascertain the feelings of the important but 
generally inarticulate country gentleman. Sir Water had fair abilities 
and great energy, unsapped by his too brief career in the Dragoon 
Guards. When Parliament was not sitting he was a constant attend- 
ant on the magisterial bench, never missed quarter sessions, and 
generally busied himself about county business. He was not a man 
of original mind, but was none the less on that account a safe guide 
to a minister “feeling his way.” What the country gentleman thought 
yesterday, be sure Sir Water Meadows would be saying to-day. He 
said a good deal in the House during the Jingo period, making it 
clear that the counties might be relied on to back Benjoram in hurling 
defiance at Russia. The country mansion and the town music hall 
were at one on this question, and what the great, and now unhap- 
pily recreant, McDermott did for the latter, Sir Water Meadows 
did for the former. One voiced the spirit of Jingoism in coupiets 
that would scarcely scan, and in measure audaciously borrowed from 
older musicians; the other from his place in the House of Com- 
mons talked portentously in the name of the country gentlemen, 
whole sections of his speeches being a feeble echo of the vaporous 
nonsense of the great Benjoram himself. 

It was pretty to see how the fervour of Jingoism influenced the 
oratorical style of Sir Water. He had always, when addressing the 
House, shown himself deeply impressed with the importance of the 
remarks he felt it his duty to make. But about the time of the Jingo 
epidemic he adopted a delivery that would have been funny if it had 
not been painful. His voice, always loud, grew thunderous. His 
gestures became positively gymnastic, and hon. members seated on 
the bench below, careful of their hats, effected a strategic retreat from 
beyond the range of the sweeping arm with which Sir Water denounced 
the Despot of the North. But it was in the enunciation of inoffensive 
and immaterial words that Sir Water achieved fresh Parliamentary 
fame. He seemed to have brought down with him in his brougham 
a large stock of emphasis, which he cast upon the chaos of his speech 
and left to distribute itself. Even properly regulated, it was out of 
all proportion to the importance of what Sir Water had to say. But 
being entirely free from controlling direction, it had a ludicrous way 
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of fastening itself upon conjunctions, possessing itself of preposi- 
tions, and thundering round indefinite articles, utterly crushing these 
inoffensive parts of speech. The most commendable thing about Sir 
Water’s speech was its thorough honesty. He evidently believed 
every word he said, and felt that, as a country gentleman who had 
once borne her Majesty’s commission and whom a beneficent Provi- 
dence had gifted with Demosthenic eloquence, it was his duty to 
come forward at this crisis of the empire and avert impending ruin. 

These gentlemen, and others of whom they are types, had a 
good time of it whilst Jingo reigned. It must be said of them 
that they have accepted their monarch’s deposition with good 
grace. Perhaps they had got a little tired of shouting. Probably 
they did not altogether like the company in which a common cause 
often led them. Or it may be that they simply had the ordinary good 
sense to accept the inevitable, and comfort themselves with looking 
forward to the time when, as surely as the sun will rise in the morn- 
ing, their turn shall come again. Lord Echo has no difficulty in 
finding other subjects on which to extol his own prescience in long 
speeches. Sir Drumm und Fife has helped to establish a new power 
in the State, which, though small in numbers, is rich in diplo- 
macy, profound in legal lore, and illimitable in impudence. As for 
Sir Water, he has gone back to older studies, and the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, whose interests were somewhat neglected during the Eastern 
crisis, are once more receiving the benefit of consideration by his 
capacious mind. 

But Jingoism is not dumb, even in a House of Commons whose 
election dealt a crushing blow at it, causing monarch and crown to 
tumble down. It is not a very strong voice, and there is reason to 
believe it is not encouraged by the party in whose behalf it is per- 
sistently raised. Even Jingoism shrinks from being represented by 
Mr. Hystericus-Partlette. But the future historian, or the student of 
particular phases of national dementia, will probably accept him as 
the incarnation of the principles and characteristics which go to make 
up Jingoism. Essentially and constitutionally feeble, Jingoism is 
blustering, inaccurate, spiteful, pertinacious, and wholly devoid of 
the chastening influence of a sense of humour. It seems a little 
unreasonable that a cause so constituted should, with what energy 
is left to it, resent the championship assumed on its behalf in these 
latter days by the hon. gentleman who the other day told the 
Wolverhampton Conservatives that “next session he should deal 
with Mr. Gladstone more severely than ever.” 

Mr. Hystericus-Partlette having had his attention more directly 
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called to foreign affairs, has somewhat arrogated to himself the 
position of chief mourner for his discrowned Majesty. There is, 
however, another gentleman in the new House of Commons who, 
upon occasion, is ready to take up and wear the famous sword 
garlanded with lilies of peace, long since fallen from the hands of 
Lord John Manners. As Mr. Hystericus-Partlette represents an 
animated parody of the Jingo orator, so Mr. Warthead may be 
accepted as a fair specimen of the mob who supported the move- 
ment. He is a very favourable specimen of the class: being not 
only respectable but honest, and, according to such lights as 
have been vouchsafed to him, really believing all he says and all 
he attempts to make clear to others. Politically, he has been 
born since the time of Mr. Mill. But his existence proves the ever- 
lastingness of the truth involved in a famous aphorism put forth by 
that gentleman. Mr. Warthead is simply, unaffectedly, and often 
amusingly stupid. Intellectually (if one may use the word in this 
connection) his vision is blinded and distorted by two phenomena 
ever present. On one side is a light of purest ray serene, irra- 
diating by its beneficent effulgence all the pathways of life. This 
is Lord Beaconsfield. On the other flames an evil star, dazzling in 
its concentrated force, blinding the beleaguered traveller, and luring 
him to inevitable destruction. This is Mr. Gladstone. With one 
eye affectionately fixed on the benignant luminary, and the other 
attracted by the demoniac glare of the evil star, it is no wonder that 
Mr. Warthead should not clearly see the smaller matters of everyday 
political life. To a mind thus constituted, Jingoism presented itself 
with irresistible fascination. It sounds well, looks large, deals with 
generalities, imposes no personal responsibilities, has Lord Beacons- 
field among its prophets, and supplies promiscuous opportunities for 
casting stones at Mr. Gladstone. 
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ON A CATTLE STATION. 


HE morning of Boxing-day was raw and cold: a fact quite 
deserving of mention, because two days earlier, travelling in 
the train from Brisbane to eat our Christmas dinner with friends on 
the Darling Downs, we had experienced great heat ; had run into a 
magnificent thunderstorm at the foot of the mountains ; ascended 
the range with lovely rose-coloured lightning revealing the ravines 
and far-away woods ; and finished the journey to Toowoomba with 
the accompaniment of muttered thunder and fading flashes in 
the west. It was one of those days when you might naturally 
wonder whether it was possible ever to be cool again. Yet the 
grateful thunderstorm had effectually cleared the atmosphere, and 
the Christmas holidays were, in all parts of the southern half of the 
Colony, most enjoyable. 

Upon the Darling Downs, some two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, it was a little more than cool, and I was roused out 
of bed before daylight on Boxing-day morning to indulge in the 
novel sensation of a shiver and moral cowardice in the bath-room. 
My host, however, was a man who never allowed any one time for 
shivering, and in the very grey dawn at that time, with a dull day, 
shortly before six o'clock, the buggy wheels crunched upon the 
gravel, and the horses stood pawing at the foot of the steps. From 
a ridge, divided from us by a long valley, in which the town of 
Toowoomba lay sleeping and hidden, the mountain mists rolled in 
volumes, saturating all they touched as effectually as if they were 
real rain, instead of wreaths of soft wool driven before the wind. It 
looked a most unpromising day for travelling, but B. would hear of 
no shirking, and peremptorily ordered me into the buggy. The bay 
horse reared in impatience, the brown mare thrust herself into the 
collar, and we were off, speeding swiftly over the sandy road, and not 
a glimpse of sun to cheer with the promise of warmth. 

Soon we were at the verge of the table-land, and twelve miles 
out we were upon the plains 700 feet lower than the point from 
which we had started, the wheels clogged with the rich black soil, 
the horses sweating, but spinning easily along. Miles upon miles of 
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greyish green plains, with intervening ranges, and dotted with 
clumps of scrub, opened to view as the gradual descent was made : 
the cattle and sheep looked wonderingly up from their glittering 
pastures ; blue mountain parrots flew overhead, and the horizon was 
a boundary of shadowy mountain barriers. The plain here bore a 
distinct and sudden peak or rounded hill; there the wooded spurs 
encroached upon the level, and saved it from being monotonous. 
B. had prophesied that the chilly mists and forbidding clouds would 
prove peculiar to the higher land : were, in fact, of distinctly mountain 
birth. And so they proved to be ; for once fairly upon the plains, 
the sun appeared, and we were glad to throw aside our ulsters. 

It was heavy travelling. The thunder-storms had brought the 
creeks down in a very decent imitation of flood, and the black soil 
was a paste that clung to wheel and hoof with leech-like pertinacity. 
The first stage was to be done by the bay and brown pair, town 
horses that were taken back next day by the groom in sorry condition. 
For six or seven miles they were plunging through water knee-deep ; 
and through one marshy flat there ran a rapid stream, out of which 
we put up probably a couple of hundred black ducks. This stream 
turned out to be the road track, converted for the time into a 
channel for the rain-water draining from higher ground beyond. 
About noon we came to the banks of a creek running swiftly, and 
upon the brink we paused. To the soliloquy of B., “ Now, where 
shall we cross?” I replied, “ Good heavens! you never mean to 
drive through this!” His answer was an inspiriting shout to the 
horses, a sharp application of the whip, a heavy foot upon the brake, 
and a quick descent into and through the river. There was no ford 
or track at the spot, but fortune favoured us, and the staunch horses 
landed us safe on the other side. It was an ordinary incident of 
colonial travel, successfully accomplished by experienced judgment 
and prompt boldness. Of this kind of plashy travelling we had 
some twelve miles ; and when at length we emerged from the swamps, 
and approached the station where horses were to be changed, the 
bonny bay no longer pawed the ground and arched his neck. A 
portion of this station was fenced with wallaby-proof fence—a high, 
close paling, reminding one of an English park, and that cost from 
£80 to £100 per mile. It was rendered necessary by the 
numerous marsupials that infested the scrubs, within which the fence 
confined them. At the station a civilised aboriginal, trusty and 
smart as any white man could be, with the head stockman from the 
run of which B. was part proprietor, awaited us with six horses, by 
which, turn and turn about, we were to complete the journey. 
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Here we plucked luscious figs from a beautiful garden, and took a 
hasty luncheon with the owner of the station. 

The station buggy into which we were now transferred was a 
strong vehicle, built especially for mountain and bush travelling ; a 
compound of the ordinary Abbot buggy and an American express 
waggon. How it survived the journey was wonderful to my eyes, 
and that a month or two afterwards it broke down occasioned me 
no surprise. The jolting was something to remember. B. was a 
masterly whip, and from the first I had confidence in him, else that 
drive to and from his station would have been a period of terror. 
His theory was that, come weal or come woe, it was the correct thing to 
keep the horses going, especially down the side of a mountain, into 
and out of a gully or crack ; and to let them know from the start that 
the responsibility was theirs. Crushing through underwood, grazing 
trees in the bush, thrown sometimes a foot high in the air, swerving 
around sharp curves in precipitous passes, and always rattling on at 
full speed, we pulled up at sunset, having travelled seventy-five miles. 
It was enjoyable in so far that the driving was good, the scenery of 
the mountains magnificent, and the constant change of country novel. 
At one broad creek in flood we were piloted over by a cattle-driver 
who fortunately happened to have ridden through just before our 
arrival, and on our return journey, when the waters were down, we 
plainly saw that, had we diverged a yard from the line taken by our 
guide, we should have had to swim for it. As it was, though I seemed 
to be coolly smoking my pipe when the stream rushed through the 
bottom of the buggy and its roar was loud around us, I was secretly 
quite ready for a leap into the yellow current. 

The horses continually challenged admiration, as they so often 
do in the colonies, where they are the friend of man to the fullest 
extent, not so much because of their good looks or proud pedigree, 
as because of their intelligent everyday services. At a moment 
of peril you can implicitly trust them, and they are surprisingly 
docile. How can one help feeling an absolute affection for 
them? The horses we were using were grass-fed, had been caught 
wild and broken in upon the station, but nothing could exceed their 
endurance or intelligence. After a stage of eight miles, the buggy 
would stop. The spare horses, which had all the while been running 
loose close to the buggy, would stop simultaneously, and feed around 
until the stockman and his assistant had ridden up and dismounted. 
Then the animals in harness were allowed to go at large, and another 
pair substituted. It never occurred to one of these horses to run 
away. Of their own accord, rather, they cantered along with the 
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buggy, sometimes behind, sometimes by the side when the bush was 
sufficiently open, and occasionally a few yards ahead. They seemed 
to be inspired by the energy of my companion, and answered his call 
as if they were creatures of reason. I cannot say how the driver felt 
at the end of his seventy miles’ work with whip, rein, and voice ; for 
myself, I went into the station where we were to spend the night, as a 
man would feebly walk who had been beaten with many stripes; and 
it was sweet in the evening to lie in the verandah hammock, and 
watch the stars reflected, twinkle and all, in the lagoon, and hear 
the melancholy cry of the stone plover, the contented quack-quack of 
the wild duck, and the distant howl of the dingo. The station was 
the only habitation within leagues. B. and I alone of the company 
—our young host and his wife and baby had never been to the old 
country—could talk of what Boxing-night meant at Drury Lane and 
the other London theatres, and compare the scenes with which we 
were both familiar, with our present exceeding solitude in the Queens- 
land bush. 

The next day was in the nature of a holiday. B., as Member for 
the district, was patron of some local races at a bush township four- 
teen miles distant, and that was the extent of our travel. Not sorry 
was I; nor sorry could have been the horses, which were rubbed 
down, and turned into a paddock to enjoy themselves. I had not 
previously seen how horse-racing was eonducted in the bush, far 
from any township larger than a village, and was curious to acquire 
the experience. Till then, I should not have thought it possible for 
this class of amusement to be harmless. It was the pleasantest 
spectacle imaginable : a Sunday School might have attended it with- 
out evil. It was conducted throughout from a genuine and innocent 
love of sport, and was almost Arcadian in its simple surroundings. 

The township was of the orthodox bush pattern, only, perhaps, 
prettier in its surroundings than usual. There were a courthouse 
and the residence of the police magistrate, who is always the leading 
inhabitant ; two hotels; a store; post and telegraph office, and 
scattered wooden houses for the accommodation of the few hundreds 
of people forming the population. But there was an exceptional 
amount of village green between the higher and lower portions, and 
the flocks of geese and rooting pigs roaming at large imparted an old- 
country appearance to it. The racecourse was a mile and a half 
outside the township, and approached by a sandy-bank track. It 
was a rude but good course for such races as were run—an oval 

cleared in the forest, with no railings or fence, but fairly level, and 
with no dangerously sharp turnings. There were no stands, grand 
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or otherwise ; and the judge’s box was a homely sort of movable 
pulpit shaded with canvas and boughs of she-oak. From the 
neighbouring stations, within a radius of a score of miles, the 
stockmen and shepherds came in, in many cases to enjoy the one 
holiday of the year, all on horseback, with their dirtiest cabbage-tree 
hats—in the bush, the nearest approach to full dress—best Garibaldi 
shirts, and unapproachable moleskins and boots. Servant girls 
cantered in, proud in their habits and feathers. The selector drove 
in his family in spring cart or dray, but the rule was for everybody 
to be mounted. Before the sheep-bell rang for the first race, you 
might see small boys and laughing girls galloping over the course, 
and at the tail of such a squadron I saw an old woman of sixty-five 
lashing her rough pony into a canter. The lady riders during the 
races massed together on horseback under a clump of trees: the 
gentlemen galloped madly amongst the timber, cutting off corners, 
with the view of seeing as much of the running as possible. There 
was no disorder, no audible betting. The only drunken man I saw 
during the day was a black-fellow upon a wild long-legged horse, 
and he, having been once a trooper in the native police, caused great 
amusement by patrolling up and down with drunken gravity for hours 
together, fancying he was on duty, keeping his horse at a sharp 
walk, and as often as not leaning over its mane in fitful slumber. 
And the racing itself was excellent. The horses and riders were all 
known, and the contests were dond fide trials of strength. 

After a night’s rest in a most comfortable hotel, where the mos- 
quito curtains, for a wonder, were without holes, and where a print 
of one of Rolfe’s incomparable angling pictures, and a coloured 
representation of punt-fishing in the Thames, hung in the dining- 
room, we resumed our rapid journey. The country was still partly 
mountainous, and there were several creeks to ford. By one o'clock 
we had left our thirty miles behind us, and were at the head station, 
which for a while was to be home. It was a new kind of country 
to me, more picturesque than any I had seen before. In Queens- 
land you can, indeed, get every kind of country; and here the 
distinctive features were the silver leaf, iron bark, and ridges, 
alternating with fertile flats, covered with the fattening blue grass. 
It is known as first-class pastoral land, and amongst the best for cattle 
that the colony possesses. After a long day’s travel, during which 
you have not seen a human being, and scarcely a sign of animal life, 
as you swept through the everlasting forest, the squatter’s house, 
surrounded by its patches of maize and miscellaneous cultivation, 
and flanked by its outbuildings and enclosures, is welcome. On 
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this occasion it was welcome in the extreme. There were the fruit- 
trees in the garden ; here, a solitary inclosure sacred to the lonely 
dead ; beyond, a disused shearing shed ; then the workmen’s huts, 
each with a few peach-trees shading the roof; and finally the big 
house, surrounded by vines and figs, crowning an eminence. The 
faithful horses, running loose, recognised the end of their journey ; 
reeking in sweat as they were, they set off up the slope as lively as 
kittens ; and the pair in the buggy did not require their driver's 
** Now, then; home, boys!” to make a final effort and take us up 
flying. The house commanded a fine view of cultivated flat, covered 
with the dark green maize, of which there was one fenced-in patch 
of 21 unbroken acres, or with the quick-growing lucerne, which in 
this country yields four crops per year. Sheep, cattle, and horses 
grazed across the creek ; and beyond the flat the iron-bark ridges 
rose terrace-like till they terminated the prospect. From the veran- 
dah, whose blinds were the foliage of a superb wisfaria, one never 
tired of studying such a pastoral picture as this; so wide, so 
Suggestive of dropping fatness, so many-featured, so bright under 
sunshine, so dreamy and mysterious at the too short transformation 
occasioned by the tints of sunset. 

The run, upon which I was to see life amongst the cattle, was in 
the mountains, where the air was balmy and cool, and where the 
spirits rose high. Night gave sound sleep: morning brought a 
natural hilarity and elasticity that made you ready to do and dare 
anything. Day gave no unbearable heat, nor mosquitos, nor the 
lassitude common at times on the lower lands of the coast. Evening 
found us returning from our expeditions with wolfish appetites and 
pleasant weariness that many a jaded London man would gladly 
purchase at high price. The more I see of the colonies, the better 
can I understand—what at first seemed wholly unexplainable—why, 
after a few years’ experience of the free patriarchal life of which this 
cattle run was a type, people who can afford to live in the centres of 
the world’s highest civilisation, and command all the comforts and 
luxuries of the old country, prefer—actually and deliberately prefer— 
the independence and limitless elbow-room of these quiet, sunny, 
remote pasture-lands. 

To be sure, the quiet is now and then broken. For example, on 
the afternoon of my arrival at the station, while we were dozing in 
the shade, a fearful hubbub arose amongst the tame blacks who were 
allowed to erect their gunyahs and keep camp near the slaughter- 
yard, about 300 yards beyond the stables. The mailman had indis- 
creetly, and in defiance of the law which prohibits a supply of liquor 
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to aboriginals, left a bottle of rum as he rode by, and three or four of 
the black-fellows, wrought to madness, had seized their weapons, and 
put their camp in an uproar. Gins were yelling and cutting into the 
fray with sticks; knives, nullahs, spears, and tomahawks were 
gleaming, blood was flowing, and the place was a Pandemonium, 
when my friend’s partner, his superintendent, and a couple of stock- 
men rushed upon the scene, laying about right and left, and finally 
quelling the disturbance. We watched a hideous gin binding up the 
wounds of an old warrior who was badly gashed, and shrilly rating 
him as he lay prostrate on a sheet of bark ; and though there was no 
further fighting, we could hear, for a couple of hours or so, intermittent 
yells and jabbering. But this was a novel episode. The blacks are 
generally quiet and harmless, and attached to the station and its owners, 
who treat them kindly, exercising a paternal supervision over them. 
Paddy, the useful fellow who had accompanied us as described, and 
whose smartness and energy were not surpassed by any white man 
upon the place, lived of his own free choice in this camp. He dressed 
as well as a European mechanic, and his employers gave him a habi- 
tation in keeping with his attire. He and his family occupied it for 
a while, but one morning they evacuated the tenement, and returned 
to the smoke and dirt of the bark gunyah, where the piccaninnies 
might roll and run about naked, and Mrs. Paddy, when she was not 
assisting in the station laundry and kitchen, might si.9ke her pipe and 
croon with her sable sisters. 

Young men coming to the Colonies to enter into pastoral pursuits 
never live down their hatred of sheep-farming, nor their fondness 
for cattle. The movements of the latter are naturally more lively, 
and the operations incident to their breeding make more demands 
upon the manly qualities which bushmen prize. Scores of highly 
born and bred men live by droving cattle, involving, it may be, a 
journey of hundreds of miles, through unknown country. The 
drover, or “ overlander,” has a twofold object : to bring his herd to its 
destination without loss, and in good marketable condition. To do 
this requires generalship, endurance, knowledge, and patience, and a 
certain instinct that with many seems to be inborn, enabling them to 
steer a direct course where others would be hopelessly lost. The 
trip of the brothers Jardine from Rockhampton to Cape York has 
thus become historical in the annals of settlement in Queensland. 

What shearing is to the sheep stations, mustering is to the cattle 
run, namely, the chief operation of the year. We had some “fine 
times” at this business. After breakfast, solid and plentiful, and des- 
patched close upon sunrise, a general movement would be made to 
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the horse-yard, into which perhaps twenty horses had been driven 
from the paddock. The horses for the day having been selected, the 
remainder would be turned out again. Saddling came next, each 
man attending to his own wants. We made quite an imposing caval- 
cade at starting. By-and-by we should be distributed on special 
duties, ordered by the head stockman, who was commander-in-chief ; 
but we set out from headquarters in a body, to wit: my friend and 
his copartner; the head stockman and his invaluable henchman, 
Paddy, the black-fellow ; four lively young gentlemen, sons of the 
partners, home from the metropolitan grammar-school for the 
Christmas or Midsummer holidays ; the superintendent and myself, 
the kindly considered interloper; and an odd boy or two cara- 
colling in the rear and on general outpost duty. How the regular 
station folks, to whom these expeditions occurred as the routine of 
daily work, felt was not told ; I felt young again, as if no silver threads 
were being woven ; in short, as if I was as much a boy as those 
wide-awake holiday-keepers from the grammar-schools. But, then, 
the sky was so high and clear; the morning air so bracing ; the 
country so verdant. Like the horses, I wanted to be off at more fiery 
haste than a quick walk, and would fain have cleaved the air like 
thee agle flying overhead. Before night, however, the horses would 
want their strength for practical work; I had forgotten for the 
moment that we were not a party of pleasure. 

There were two musters in the year for branding the young 
calves, and creating as many fat bullocks for the future as could be 
obtained. Every five or six years there was a general muster 
technically termed square-tailing, the object being to ascertain the 
precise number of cattle upon the station, and compare tails with the 
book entries. Owners of cattle runs at this period were not in very 
hopeful mood. Bullocks which three years before were fetching 
eight pounds per head could not now be sold for half the amount, 
and men who had been sailing near the wind, and entering upon 
pastoral pursuits in too speculative a spirit, were in a condition not to 
be envied ; balance at bank overdrawn, markets glutted, and little 
immediate prospect of better times. Quantities of country taken up 
under the Pastoral Leases Act, and upon which the leaseholders had 
stood to make a fortune in half a dozen years, had to be abandoned. 
Ruin stared many in the face, and was close upon them. Prudent 
men, like the owners of the run I had travelled far to see, resolved hence- 
forth to put flocks of sheep upon the suitable portions, for wool always 
pays, even if droughts carry off the sheep in hosts, as described last 
year in an article in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” upon sheep 
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station work. Here was a forcible illustration of the precarious 
nature of squatting. One morning a butcher’s man arrived from 
Brisbane to draft out 150 bullocks for market, and I had the honour 
of assisting in the drafting, being stationed on one side of the mob 
to see that none broke away in that direction. The bullocks selected 
were a splendid lot, chiefly shorthorns, and numbers of them averaged 
800 Ibs. each. They had been purchased two years before, when 
prices were high, a bargain at #4. 10s. per head ; they had eaten 
two years’ grass, and were now being sold at ten shillings per head 
less than their primary cost. The townspeople, who are fond of 
talking of “ the bloated squatter,” too often overlook this aspect of 
the question. Just now (May 1880) the success of the Strathleven 
experiment is dispersing the gloomy forebodings, and frozen meat is 
looked upon as the sheet-anchor of the future. 

Our first expedition was to cut out the cows and calves of a large 
mob driven in from a distant part of the run to a “camp” about six 
miles from the station. Very exciting and pretty work it was. The 
youths and myself were stationed around the camp—an open space 
in the forest, where the trees were enough for shade, but not too 
many for free movement; and it seemed to me that when the 
business of our department was slack, we occasionally allowed a cow 
and calf to escape for the express purpose of riding after them. Be 
that as it might, there was plenty of hard galloping for the head 
stockman and his assistants in the thick of the herd, twisting and 
doubling after the particular animal they had fixed upon, and per- 
forming splendid feats of horsemanship in the pursuit. The horses 
knew their work as well as the riders, and entered into the game as if 
their hearts were in it. The cows and calves by-and-by became con- 
siderably mixed, and the uproar made by the cows which had lost their 
progeny was deafening. The cows without calves were allowed to 
depart as they listed, and when released they set slowly off by one 
consent, grazing their way leisurely back to the particular part of the 
run from which they had been brought. ’ 

The neighbouring mountains echoed the din marking our return, 
slowly driving the cows and calves before us. In the rear of the 
mob an undue proportion of calves struggled and cried, and it was 
painful to witness the distress of their mothers as they frantically 
searched for the lost. The lowing of kine is a favourite article of 
the poet’s stock, and would be one for the painter too if he could 
transfer it to canvas. The bellowing of a hundred “mothers of the 
milky herd ” in sore distress was quite another affair. Dogs barked, 
stock whips cracked like pistol-shots, as the procession moved at 
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the rate of two miles an hour along a sweet valley adorned with 
many a green bluff and cool ravine and creek, into which the herd 
plunged pell-mell, always increasing the number of bewildered little 
stragglers in the rear. In passing through the gates, which upon this 
run were employed as an improvement upon the cumbersome 
slip rail, the number would be still further increased, by reason of 
the crush and the inevitable fate of the weak under such circum- 
stances. A cow more agonised than she could bear would at times 
charge back, to be met by vigilant dogs and the stockman’s whip, 
and despatched in hot haste into the ruck once more. The sun was 
dipping behind the ranges when the noisy collection was safely 
enclosed for the night in a small paddock near the branding-yards. 

The next day was devoted to branding, cutting, and ear-marking ; 
and having seen 140 head disposed of, the cup of my experience in 
those operations might be fairly considered brimful. There was 
none of the shouting, swearing, and flaying with stock whips that I 
had been taught to expect; nor any of the hairbreadth escapes 
which figure so largely in colonial literature. The proceedings were 
quiet, orderly, and even prosaic, for the appointments of the branding- 
yard comprised the latest improvements. The use of the head rope, 
and consequent hunting, scruffing, and lassoing of the cattle in the 
dusty yard, had been long tabooed. There were large strong pens 
for the reception of the beasts in convenient instalments, and a long 
lane about four feet wide within solid fences eight feet high. Into 
this passage the calves were thrust, leaving the cows at their old 
game of hullabaloo in the inclosure without. The centre of the lane 
was divided into sections by four gates, opened and shut at the 
proper moment by a person perched upon the eight-feet fence, and 
who by a simple arrangement could control the entire number 
without changing position. With this janitor, the situation being 
out of harm’s way, and nicely shaded by a roof of fresh-cut brush- 
wood, I associated and watched. 

A heifer, that had passed through the necessary ordeal at some 
previous branding, presenting herself by mistake, one of the gates 
opened, and she shot out of the trap into freedom. The next in 
order was a vigorous yearling bull, for whom a different fate was in 
store. To him opened another gate, and, goaded into anger by pre- 
liminary handling and the ignominy of temporary imprisonment, 
with eyeballs glaring and muzzle frothing, he plunged and snorted, 
evidently using what with his order was tantamount to profane lan- 
guage. One of these young bulls, half leaping and half climbing, 
had just before cleared the eight-feet fence and got away. The more 
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reasonable calf, however, found himself in a compartment not much 
beyond his own length, with the freely-swinging gate clapped-to 
behind him before he knew where he was. It might stand comfort- 
ably, but there was no room for cutting unnecessary capers. A slip 
rail was removed ; the calf moved forward ; his head was caught in 
a bale. Paddy put a thong of greenhide round his hind leg, spite of 
his desperate plunges, a man opposite roped his fore-leg, the bale- 
beam was released ; his head being free, he made one bold rush, 
bellowing; the ropes tightened, and our friend lay sprawling upon his 
side, with the branding-iron hissing on his flank, a man standing on 
his head to keep him quiet, and another cutting a “keyhole” slit out 
of his ear. Meanwhile, the branding-irons had been sent back to the 
hot ashes, and the head stockman (who is chief operator) did what 
else is necessary. These operations were effected, and the victim was 
cantering at large in the bush in a tithe of the time occupied in this 
description. 

And then the same thing was repeated until the day’s work was 
done. The weaners—calves from six to twelve months old—were 
turned, through a gate of their own, into a distinct inclosure, to be 
sent to the heifer paddock, from which, being weaned, they would 
join the herd on the run. Calves ought to be branded when very 
young ; but amongst our 140 there were several a year old, and they 
invariably made a fierce fight. They had been either missed in a 
former mustering, or might have been too tender to travel in from 
their camp, and, at the drafting or “ cutting out,” had been allowed 
to go scot-free. A young bull which does not go through the brand- 
ing-yard before he is a year old is pretty safe to make what is called 
a staggy bullock. 

The letters composing the brand must, according to en be three 
inches long, and the art of branding is to burn through the hair 
dead upon the skin, without injuring it. The calf, of course, is not 
enamoured of the frizzling and singeing ; but it is more frightened 
than hurt. The use of the knife in the other operations must be 
painful for the time ; but the patients did not appear to be keenly 
troubled once they had gained their liberty. It was necessary to get 
out of their way when the thongs were removed ; but they did not 
linger long. After shaking their heads and recovering their senses, 
they galloped away and mingled with their companions, to find 
their grief-stricken mothers. The business went forward with the 
regularity of clockwork, and in a given hour and a quarter sixty calves 
were disposed of. But this was reckoned particularly smart handling. 
Each station has its special brand; and necessarily, in a country 
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where there are so many cattle and so few human beings, the require- 
ments of the Brands Act are rigidly enforced. 

The cows and calves, set at liberty from the large inclosure, made 
a rush to the water-hole, and drank deeply. They were then escorted 
a mile or two in the direction of their “ carap,” which, in this in- 
stance; was nine miles off. Turning neither to the right nor left, 
they would feed at ease, until they arrived at the spot where, day by 
day, they congregated in the shade. 

The run presented picturesque features, far removing it from the 
ordinary tameness of Australian landscape. Its grasses were abundant 
and fattening ; it possessed immense flats capable of growing corn 
and potatoes in any quantity. I saw a large patch of English pota- 
toes that would not discredit Ireland herself ; and the maize was a 
picture of plenty. There were high ridges, in which wild horses and 
kangaroos abounded. They are worth a chapter to themselves ; and 
I will only here mention, with reference to the former, that they are 
called “brombies,” that they are descended from valuable horses 
escaped from an old stud farm, and that they are broken in without 
much difficulty. -The horses that brought us up so splendidly were 
all “ brombies,” and so were most of the animals employed on the 
station. 

Silver-leaf iron-bark country is always in high repute for grazing. 
It is the prettiest type of Queensland pasture-land I have seen. The 
iron bark proper is a big, black-trunked, hard wood of commercial 
value, but not elegant in appearance. The silver-leafed variety is 
more ornamental than useful. The trees upon this run were far apart ; 
they were small, the trunk seldom exceeding a foot in thickness, and 
they bore a branching head of full foliage, of a blue-green tint, that 
gives them a name. There was no weariness to the eye in being 
amongst them, as with the common eucalypti, and, there being no 
under-growth, the sward was open and fresh. Upon the flats the 
usual gum-trees abounded, save where—another token of good land 
—the comely apple-trees held possession. Upon the veritable 
mountain ridges of one corner of the run there were magnificent 
scrubs of bunya pine, to which the blacks periodically resorted, to 
feed upon the succulent kernels of the large cones. Roasted as the 
blacks only can roast them, they were as good as chestnuts. 

There were, “ more or less,” as the pastoral advertisements always 
say, 7,000 head of cattle upon the run. In the bull paddock there 
were 60 grand animals peacefully feeding, some of them sires im- 
ported at considerable expense. The stud Herefords were especially 
handsome, and in the heifer paddock you might pick out a 
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dozen of their progeny fit for an English agricultural show. Many 
Australian graziers prefer the shorthorn. ‘There were 1,200 fat 
bullocks waiting better markets, besides the mob that were travelling 
down.to Brisbane, a distance of 150 miles, at the rate of eight miles 
per day. The breeding cows were reduced during the drought of 
two years ago, but there still remained 4,500. The residue were 
steers and heifers. 

The word paddock will not to the English reader convey an 
adequate idea of the area of the inclosures. The bullock paddock, for 
example, into the centre of which the herd had been driven for the 
butcher’s drafting, contained 6,000 acres, and was securely fenced in 
with the usual post and rails. And this was not the largest cattle run 
in Queensland, though it was much above the average. 

The noon-day rests at mustering expeditions were delightful. 
They were if possible on the banks of a creek, and under the shade 
of a group of trees. The bridle reins were pulled over the head and 
passed round one of the stirrups, leaving the horses free to graze, and 
so well were they accustomed to their work and masters that they 
never moved far from the camp fire, where the inevitable quart pot of 
tea was kept ready. So we sat around upon the grass, the piece of 
cold boiled beef and the loaf were passed from hand to hand, each 
sliced off what he wanted, and, with the cheap effective sauce of 
hunger, ate as hearty men who had earned a meal should eat. The 
bond fide workers wasted no time in lunching, but I could afford to lie 
face downwards upon the grass, the cicadas in all the trees in per- 
petual concert, and lazily ruminate upon the fascinations of pastoral 
life upon a run of this description, containing 280 square miles, for 
the most part beautiful and high-class grazing country. In the 

evenings we spent fleeting hours at the whist table or piano in the 

drawing-room, where the lady of the house, her daughter, and gover- 
ness, made us agreeably acquainted with the softer side of station 
life. 

The exciting occupation of moonlighting we had no opportunity 
of sharing. It is a frequent and necessary one upon many cattle 
stations, but here the few scrubs were remote and insignificant. The 
object is to capture the cattle that have gone wild and inhabit the in- 
accessible fastnesses of the scrub. There they remain during the day, 
coming out into the open at night to feed. Quiet cattle are taken as 
decoys, and the horsemen by dint of breakneck racing cut off and 
run in as many as they can. When captured, however, they are 
scarcely worth the trouble of keeping, being illbred and averse to 


beef-making. It is nevertheless the proper thing to keep them down, 
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on account of their propensity to entice the station stock away from 
their duty. Should the “scrubbers” be utterly worthless, they can at 
least be slaughtered for the sake of their hides ; and the likely ones 
may by a little care be trained to be good working bullocks. Moon- 
lighting, therefore, upon the whole is not a remunerative affair, and it 
is the custom with some to shoot the scrubbers down on the spot. 

New Year's Day fell during my visit, and we saw the old year out 
at a neighbouring station eighteen miles distant. It was a glorious 
ride, by lily-covered lagoons‘and across grass-covered plains, and 
the hospitable entertainment that awaited the visitors who came 
in from all directions was more the genial merrymaking of the olden 
times than the formal gathering of modern life. One young lady, 
reputed to be the happiest, merriest, best-tempered damsel of the 
district, had travelled seventy miles to be one of the party, and our 
host had driven half that distance to transfer her from the saddle to 
his buggy. A hearty, unceremonious welcome there was for every 
new-comer from host and hostess ; the long table on the verandah, 
overlooking lake and plain as far as the eye could reach, groaned day 
and night with abundance ; and another verandah hung around with 
flags made an irreproachable ball-room. We observed the time- 
honoured custom on the stroke of midnight, and separated, north, 
south, east, and west, after two days’ genuine enjoyment, declaring 
that it had been good to be there. 

The days that had intervened between our journey up and down 
having been without rain, the foaming, roaring currents had become 
ignoble creeks, showing us that in two fordings we had narrowly 
escaped plumping into holes. Our old friends the “ brombies,” 
driven in from the grass the previous night, were in fine spirits, 
and my friend, according to his custom, kept them going. “There 
is less chance of accident ; the horses like it better ; and it is the 
only thing that makes a long journey tolerable,” he would say. Our 
first pair shied at a dead dingo lying in the road. It was a remark- 
ably fine specimen of the tawny native dog, but its bushy tail had 
been cut off by the slayer, who, upon producing it at the head 
station, would receive a bonus of two figs of tobacco. As we passed 
by, an iguana crawled from the interior of the carcase, and hurried 
quietly up a tree. Down the mountain roads we went at hard gallop, 
quite conscious that the giving way of a single buckle or bolt would 
in all probability roll us, very much mashed, into a rocky ravine. 
But, as my companion observed, “there’s nothing like keeping 
them going,” and it really did seem as if the plucky brombies steered 
better and ran freer when their blood was up. 
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On this trip we were not troubled with mosquitoes, nor, in this 
mountainous district, are they ever so troublesome as on the coast. 
Black duck, whistling duck, wood duck, spurwing plover, and curhen 
were plentiful, and for the first time I saw the squatter pigeon, a pretty 
little brown dove that derives its name from its habit of squatting 
on the ground. They were generally in pairs, and when disturbed, 
lazily flew into the nearest tree. The birds are so tame that the 
blacks knock them down by hurling their nullahs ; and stockmen kill 
them with their whips. They are excellent eating. Every variety of 
parrot was to be seen, and quail we could put up at pleasure. What, 
therefore, with sport, cattle-mustering, evening amusements, and New 
Year’s festivities, it is needless perhaps to explain that six days’ 
travelling with a friend whose kindness and powers of entertainment 
were as capacious as his body, albeit our roads or no roads—the 
roughness of which I cannot adequately describe—were more than 


counterbalanced by the total results. 
REDSPINNER. 
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THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


T last the day, big, not with the fate of Cato and of Rome, but 

of England and the Protestant cause, had arrived. After 
months of preparation the splendid fleet which Philip of Spain 
destined for the humiliation of the English and the establishment of 
Catholic ascendency, was ready to quit the harbour and put to sea. 
It consisted of one hundred and twenty-nine vessels, well supplied 
with cannon, and containing provisions sufficient to feed a powerful 
army for six months. On board were twenty thousand soldiers, 
animated with all the enthusiasm of the fiercest religious bigotry. 
The plan formed by the King of Spain was that the Armada should 
sail to Dunkirk, should there embark the Spanish troops in the 
Netherlands, under the command of the Duke of Parma, then 
cross over to Margate, land the Spanish army, and at one sudden 
and decisive blow complete the conquest of England. The expedi- 
tion, which was thus to crush the might of a whole nation, was no mere 
vulgar enterprise, inspired by the usual aims of secular ambition. It 
was a crusade, a holy war, a religious undertaking. As the Christians 
in days of old had invaded the East to stamp out the power of the 
infidel, so now the Catholic turned his eyes towards England, the 
head and front of aggressive Protestantism, and resolved to lay her 
low, so that she no longer could give her aid to the foes of Holy 
Mother Church, then warring against Spain to establish heresy in the 
Low Countries. Therefore, her cause being the cause of heaven, the 
Armada was to be worthy of her high calling, and free from those 
earthly stains which so frequently dimmed the lustre of warfare. Her 
mighty galleons bore no names of heathen gods and goddesses, or of 
the heroes of Spanish story, but were christened after the saints. On 
her decks the discipline of the Church was to be united with the 
discipline of the navy. Mass was to be celebrated daily, and all on 
board were to attend and do homage to the Host. All gambling, 
blasphemy, and licentious talk were to be punished with severity. 
No women were to accompany the expedition, On the ships 
touching at a port, the men were not to be permitted to land. Every 
care was to be taken by the officers to create a good feeling between 
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the soldiers and the sailors. Quarrels and contentions were to be 
avoided, and Christian charity and harmony encouraged. It was 
ordered that every morning the boys, “according as is accustomed, 
shall give the good morrow at the foot of the mainmast, and at the 
evening shall say Ave Maria, and some days the Salve Regina, or 
at the least every Saturday, together with the Litany.” Religion, 
and not war for its own sake, was the object. they had in view. 
“ First, and before all things,” proclaimed the Duke Medina Sidonia, 
the commander-in-chief of the expedition, “all persons are to under- 
stand, from the highest to the lowest, that the principal foundation 
wherewith his Majesty hath been moved to make and undertake this 
journey hath been and is to the end to serve God our Lord, and to 
bring again to His church and bosom many people and souls which, 
being oppressed by the heretic and enemies of our holy Catholic 
faith, they keep in subjection unto their sects and unhappiness.”! 

The purpose of the Armada was made still clearer by the publi- 
cation of a most offensive pastoral letter from one Cardinal Allen, a 
renegade Englishman, who accompanied the expedition as Arch- 
bishop-elect of Canterbury and Legate for England. In this 
“ roaring hellish bull,” as Lord Burghley calls it, or in this “ blast 
or puff of a beggarly scholar and traitor,” as Elizabeth herself politely 
designates it,? the Cardinal certainly does not mince matters. “ Spain,” 
said he, “does not war against Englishmen, but against Elizabeth, 
the usurping heretic, the bastard, the issue of incest, the shame of 
her sex. It is not England,” he cries, “ but her wretched queen, 
who has overthrown the Holy Church, who has persecuted the pious 
Catholics, and who has advanced the scum of mankind to the sees 
of the bishops and the livings of God’s priests. Let the English 
people, therefore, rise and welcome their deliverer, and follow 
no more the broken fortunes of a mean and filthy woman, 
unless they wish to fall under the curse pronounced by the angel 
against the land of Meroz. In this the hour of wrath upon 
Elizabeth and her partakers,” he exclaims, “ fight not against the 
souls of your ancestors and the salvation of your wives and children. 
Fight rather for God’s Church and the honour of England’s knight- 
hood, Fight for Christ, for religion, and for the holy sacraments of 
our faith. The prayers of all Christian people, the blood of the 
martyred bishops, friars, priests, and laymen shed in this your land, 

» State Papers Domestic, Edited by R. Lemon. May 11, 1588. ‘Rules 
and ordinances prescribed for the conduct and government of the King of Spain’s 
army at sea.” , 

2 Ibid. June 24, 1588. 
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cry to God for your victory. The saints in heaven are interceding 
for you. - The priests on earth stretch forth their consecrated hands 
night and day for you. Our Saviour Himself is among you in the 
blessed Sacrament. Fear not.” 

This disloyal rhodomontade was freely circulated throughout 
England, but made few converts. However zealous certain English- 
men might be in the cause of the Catholic Church, their first thoughts 
were concerned for the safety of their country, and their blood grew 
hot at the prospect of an invasion in the name of religion, which was 
to transform their island into a Spanish dependency. Whilst as for the 
rest of the nation, it was animated by the keenest hatred and indig- 
nation, and only too eager to meet the foe and crush his daring hopes. 
“ The Spanish enterprise,” wrote Walsyngham,' “ puts England to 
some trouble and charges, but truly we fear it not ; for they shall 
find us so resolute and prepared, that the good fellows who come shall 
have small cause to thank my Lord Cardinal for setting them on so 
hot a piece of service. The King of Spain must seek preferment 
elsewhere for his misbegotten brood, for England will not bear them.” 
In spite of all the care and secrecy with which Philip during the last 
three years had been maturing and carrying out his hostile designs, 
the Council at Whitehall had been well posted up as to his move- 
ments. Spies, agents, and bribed informers had been busy on the 
quays of the Spanish and Portuguese ports, and had sent home the 
results of their observations. Hastening from Lisbon to Dartmouth, 
one Walker Squior burned to impart the intelligence he had ob- 
tained. “ Warlike preparations,” he said, “ were being carried out 
at Lisbon for some great enterprise against England ; at anchor in 
the harbour were 80 sail of hulks, from 100 to 800 tons each; 20 
galleons, of 300 and 500 tons ; and 4o sail of Biscay ships, from roo 
to 500 tons each ; whilst quartered in and about Lisbon were 30,000 
Germans, 20,000 Italians sent by the Pope, 5,000 Spaniards, and 
7,000 Portuguese, all destined for the invasion of England.”? Two 
months later Walsyngham was informed that the King of Spain was 
increasing his fleet and land forces from various parts, and laying in 
“ immense quantities of grain, wine, and military stores.”* Early in 
the following year Roger Ashton stated that “ the King of Spain 
has 100,000 men and victuals in readiness at Lisbon ; what will 
follow, God knows.”* The next month Drake, who by his capturing 
and burning Spanish ships and galleys had given Philip “ such a 
cooling as never had happened to him since he was king,” wrote to 


' State Papers Domestic, July 20, 1588. * Ibid. Feb.4, 1586. 
* Ibid, Dec. 10, 1585, ‘Ibid, March 29, 1587, 
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Secretary Wolley that “ great preparations are making for the inva- 
sion of England,” and that he intended to intercept the Spanish fleet 
coming out of the Straits before it joined the king’s forces.' He, 
however, urged the Secretary to prepare for the worst. Spies, 
captains of merchant vessels, foreign sailors, pilots, all re-echoed the 
advice of Drake, and bade England keep a sharp look-out, and not 
be taken at a disadvantage. One ship coming from Lisbon, we 
learn, had its master and certain of the crew taken and racked to 
give information.? 

This intelligence was not disregarded, though the peculiar views 
of the queen prevented it from being acted upon in the thorough 
and decided manner such an emergency required. The Armada 
did not turn her bows towards England until the July of 1588, 
though she had been timed to start in the autumn of the previous 
year. Various causes had, however, hindered the departure of the 
expedition from the Tagus. When the fleet had been ready to sail, 
the troops under Parma had not been ready to embark ; then there 
had been delays awaiting the result of certain diplomatic negotiations ; 
nor had the weather been propitious for a vast fleet to encounter the 
heavy seas of the Atlantic ; and finally, when all had been prepared, 
and orders were about to be issued to weigh anchor, Santa Cruz, 
the commander of the expedition, suddenly died, and further delays 
ensued on the appointment of Medina Sidonia as his successor. 
These continued postponements were of the greatest service to 
England. The few ships which then constituted her navy were put 
into commission. Privateers were requisitioned as auxiliaries. The 
best vessels belonging to our merchant fleet were armed, and instruc- 
tions despatched to Lord Howard of Effingham “ to take the ships 
into the Channel to defend the realm against the Spaniards.” But 
now, in this grave hour of England’s need, the contemptible mean- 
ness which was the most conspicuous fault in the character of 
Elizabeth became painfully apparent. Her courage was high, and 
her conduct splendid in stimulating her people to resist the foe; but, 
unhappily, she was desirous of defending her realm on the cheapest 
terms. Every vessel in the fleet was worked short-handed. The pro- 
visions supplied to the seamen were cut down to starving point ; since 
“every man’s victual of beef standeth her Majesty four pence the 
day,” it was proposed to alter “that kind of victual to fish, oil, and 
peas.” There were no provisions in store, and the men, supplied 
from a distance with small quantities at a time, were often for days 
almost without food. “Such a thing was never heard of, since there 

* State Papers Domestic, April 27, 1587. * Thid. April 30, 1588, 
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were ships in England,” writes Howard to Burghley,' “ as no victuals 
in store. King Harry, her Majesty’s father, never made a less supply 
than six weeks, and yet there was marvellous help upon extremity, 
for there was ever provision at Portsmouth, and also at Dover store 
ever at hand upon necessity.” The pay of the men was in arrears, 
there was even a lack of powder ; and on the slightest rumour of the 
abandonment of the project of the Armada, the queen, in whose 
hands all the details of management lay, gave orders, to the intense 
anger and indignation of the captains in command, for the instant 
reduction of the fleet. “What did move her Majesty,” writes 
Howard to Walsyngham,? “to diminish our forces on the sudden I 
know not. If anything be attempted now upon the sudden, either 
for Scotland or to invade this coast, we shall do as much good for 
the service as the hoys which lie at Lyon quay. There is no master 
in England that will undertake with these men that are now in them 
to carry the ships back to Chatham. Our state is well known in 
Flanders, and as we were a terror to them at our first coming out, so 
now they make little reckoning of us. They know that we are like 
bears tied to stakes, and they may come as dogs to offend us, and 
we cannot hurt them.” 

When, however, it became definitely known that the long-expected 
Armada was in full sail for our shores, and that peace was out of the 
question, the queen took less upon herself, and entrusted the 
management of affairs to her Council. And now all was activity 
and preparation, though, as we shall see, the supply of provisions to 
the fleet still left much to be desired. Every shire in the kingdom 
was instructed to make its preparations for resistance. The fortifi- 
cations of Portsmouth were strengthened ; “ for,” writes Lord Sussex 
to Burghley,’ “at the queen’s coronation I durst not shoot off one 
piece, the tower was so old and rotten.” The maritime counties 
called out their men, and marched them down to the coast, to defend 
the ports where it was expected the enemy might land ; at Falmouth 
11,000 men were drawn up, at Plymouth 17,000, at Portsmouth 
16,000, and at Harwich 17,000. The Earl of Pembroke, as Lord 
President of Wales, was bidden to repair to Milford Haven, “to be 
in readiness to defend that haven, which from its depth and com- 
modiousness might be selected for the descent of the Spaniards.” 
A mandate was issued by the queen, addressed to all the leading 
peers, “‘ declaring the necessity for speedily putting the realm in a 
posture of defence to resist the attempts of Spain, and relying upon 

State Papers Domestic, April 8, 1588. 2 Thid, Feb, 1, 1588, 
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their lordships to put themselves in readiness to attend upon her 
person with such a convenient number of lances and light horse as 
may stand with their abilities.” In every county the cavalry and 
trained men were called out by the lord lieutenant, whilst the deputy 
lieutenants were instructed to make an inventory of the arms and 
ammunition required. The forts on the south and east coast were 
strongly garrisoned. Orders were despatched to the inland counties to 
furnish an army for the special defence of the royal person. Private 
individuals were asked by the queen or the Council to contribute men 
and armour “ towards resisting the foreign attempts against this realm, 
their natural and sweet country.” Lord Morley agreed to raise 
twenty light horse, thirty muskets, and seventy calivers at his own 
expense, “though my estate at this present, owing to my father’s 
fond departure, has been very much reduced.” Lord Dacre wrote, 
“I can bring into the field, ready furnished for defence of her 
Majesty’s person, ten lances, ten light horse, ten petronels, forty 
corslets, twenty muskets, and twenty calivers, and am right sorry 
that my ability is so weakened by long suits in law that I cannot do 
more.” Lord Sandys, in spite of his “embarrassed circumstances,” 
expressed himself ready to bring into the field, “for the defence of 
the queen, himself and household servants, to the number of ten 
horses and geldings furnished in armour of proof.” Even the aged 
Shrewsbury wrote to the queen, offering his services to resist the 
invasion: “ Though I am old, yet your Majesty’s quarrel shall make 
me young again ; though lame in body, yet lusty in heart to lend your 
greatest enemy one blow, to live and die in your service.” Their 
patriotic example had numerous imitators. Peers, and country 
gentlemen readily responded to the call, and many crippled their 
estates to prove the ardour of their loyalty. It was the especial 
duty of the clergy to furnish horse and armour. Thus, with her fleet 
standing out to sea, her troops drawn up upon the beach, her home 
counties well supplied with reserve forces, her forts strongly guarded, 
and keeping strict watch, England was ready to welcome the invader.' 

From the letters of the Lord Admiral, who, on board the Ark 
Raleigh at anchor off Plymouth, was keenly watching the approach 
of the enemy, we see the difficulties he had to contend with, and how 
he was employing his time. A brief summary of their contents will 
serve as a diary during this anxious interval :— 


May 28. Zo Lord Burghiey.—The ships with provisions have not been sent. 
Only 18 days’ victuals on board, The sheriffs of Devonshire send word that 
the Spanish fleet is ready to come out with the first wind. Will sail to meet them 
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as soon as the wind permits. Go out he will, though he should starve. 
Beseeches Burghley to hasten the provisions, for if the wind hold as it is but for 
six days the Spaniards will be knocking at our doors. With the gallantest 
company of captains, soldiers, and mariners ever seen in England, it were pity 
they should lack meat. 

June 13. Zo Walsyngham.—Can do no good with the wind, as it is in the 
west, and blows so hard that only the largest ships dare ride in the Sound. Such 
weather was never seen at this time of the year. Their victuals will be out on 
Saturday, and no newsupplies have arrived. The men behave admirably; none 
have mutinied, though all know they are short of provisions. Kindly handled, 
they will bear want, and run through fire and water. Intelligence that the fleet 
is off the rock. 

June 14. Zo the same.—Have had three days’ continued storm, and have 
** daunced as lustily as the gallantest dauncers in the Courte.”” 

June 19. Zo the same.—On every question of moment consults Sir F. Drake, 
Lord Thomas Howard, Lord Sheffield, Sir Roger Williams, Hawkins, Frobisher, 
and Fanner as a council of war. For the love of God, let not the queen think 
now of charges. Hope that if he fall in service, her Majesty will let Lady 
Howard have the keeping of Hampton Court or Oatlands, as he shall not 
leave her ‘‘so well off as so good a wife doth deserve.” 

June 23. Zo the Queen.—Has several times put to sea, but been driven back by 
the wind to Plymouth. Their victuals have arrived, and hopes to sail to-mor- 
row morning. Hears that the Spanish fleet has been scattered by the storm, and 
hopes to meet with them off the coast of France. Implores her, for the love of Jesus 
Christ, to awaken thoroughly, and to see the villanous treasons round about her. 

July 6. Zo Walsyngham,.—Part of the Spanish fleet has been discovered off 
the Scilly Isles, but has been dispersed by the stormy weather. Has divided his 
fleet into three sections—himself in mid-channel, Drake off Ushant, and Hawkins 
towards Scilly. 

July 13. Zo the same.—Boats of ali sorts have been sent from time to time 
to discover the Spanish fleet, but the foul weather has prevented them from 
making the coast of Spain. Prays God to preserve the fleet from sickness, for 
they fear that more than any hurts the Spaniards can do them. 

July 17. Zo the same.—Obliged to put in for water, but neither sickness nor 
death shall delay them. Never saw nobler minds than are now in Plymouth. ! 


Late in the evening of July 19 the towering hulls of the Armada 
rounded the Lizard. The shores of England were before the 
Spaniards, and the object of their ambition was about to be attained. 
At last the weary months passed in busy preparation, the anxious 
nights spent amid the storms of the Atlantic, the fatigues and 
privations that had been endured, were now to receive their reward. 
The spirits of the men on board the galleons rose high, for all were 
convinced that success was about to crown their efforts. The 
moment had arrived when vengeance was to be theirs. Within sight 
was the England who had shown herself on every occasion the enemy 
of Spain—who had encouraged the Protestant revolt in the Low 
Countries, who had robbed the West Indies of their treasures, who 
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had captured wealthy galleons bound for Cadiz or Lisbon, and 
brought them in triumph to the mouth of the Thames; whose famous 
mariners had, within the very fortifications which commanded the 
Spanish ports, fallen upon the fleets of the most catholic king, 
plundered them of their goods, and then left them a mass of 
wrecked timber. But the hour of revenge was at hand, and haughty 
England, who styled herself the mistress of the seas, was to be 
humbled on her own element, and yield‘ her lands to the foreigner. 
Forming his ships in the shape of a crescent, which stretched some 
seven miles from horn to horn, Medina Sidonia came full sail towards 
Plymouth, Hastily weighing anchor, Lord Howard hurried out of 
the harbour to give battle to the enemy in the Channel. 

Meanwhile the beacon-lights had flashed throughout the country 
the news of the arrival of the Armada. In every shire men were 
looking up their arms and saddling their horses ready for any emergency. 
Shipping was placed at the Nore to protect both Sheppey and the 
Thames. A camp was formed at Tilbury to cover London ; and the 
Earl of Leicester, who had shown himself both incompetent and 
improvident in the Low Countries, and who owed all his advance- 
ment to the favour in which he was held by the queen, was appointed 
commander-in-chief. The hour of danger, however, stimulated him 
to unwonted activity. ‘‘ Nothing must be neglected,” he wrote to 
the Council, “to oppose this mighty enemy now knocking at our 
gates.” The queen herself came down to the camp, rode along the 
lines, and exhorted her troops to remember their duty to their country 
and their religion. She avowed it as her intention, though a woman, 
to lead them herself against the enemy, and perish in battle rather 
than survive the ruin and slavery of her people. ‘The soldiers, how- 
ever, required little pressing to go forth and attack the enemy. They 
burned to meet the foe who had the audacity to attempt the invasion 
of their country, and to dream of forcing upon Protestant England 
the hated creed of Rome. Stories of the terrors of the Inquisition, 
of the cruelties that had been practised by Alva in the Low 
Countries, of the fate that was to be in store for Englishmen should 
the forces of Medina and Parma win the day, were freely circulated, 
and goaded the patriotism of the country into a perfect frenzy of 
wild and vindictive hate. Whatever the result might be, it was evident 
that England would only part with all that she held most dear at the 
price of her very life. “ ‘They are as gallant and willing men as ever 
were seen,” writes Leicester of the troops massed together at Tilbury. 
To the commander-in-chief—“a mere treacherous minion,” as the 
renegrade Allen plainly styled him—Elizabeth entrusted the entire 
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management of all military details, and she accordingly wrote to 
him asking for advice, and the course she ought to pursue. Leicester 
in his correspondence he signs himself Leycester—thus replies to 
his “most dere and gracious Lady.”! It is true, he says, that the 
enemies that approach her kingdom are her undeserved foes, yet 
neither their malice nor their forces need inspire fear, “for there is a 
most just God that beholdeth the innocency of your heart; and the 
cause you are assailed for is His, and His Church’s, and He never 
failed any that faithfully do put their chief trust in His goodness.” 
Since she has asked for his counsel, he feels it his duty to advise 
her to gather her army about her in the strongest manner pos- 
sible, to have it officered by the oldest and best assured captains, 
and to place in the position of supreme command “some special 
nobleman.” ‘Then as to herself. “ And now for your person, being 
the most dainty and sacred thing we have in this world to care for, 
much more for advice to be given for the direction of it, a man must 
tremble when he thinks of it, especially finding your Majesty to have 
the princely courage to transport yourself to the uttermost confines 
of your realm, to meet your enemies and to defend your subjects. I 
cannot, most dere queen, consent to that, for upon your welfare con- 
sists the security of the whole kingdom.” Accordingly he recom- 
mends her to go to her house at Havering, with the army round 
about her there; but should she wish to spend two or ‘three days at 
the camp, she can rest “in your poor lieutenant’s cabin; thus far, 
but no further, can I consent to adventure your person.” As for 
her gracious favour to him, continues Leicester, “I can only yield 
the like sacrifice I owe to God, which is a thankful heart, and to 
offer my body, life, and all to do your service.” His advice was 
accepted, and the queen retired to Havering; there she was 
surrounded by a picked army, officered by Sir Wm. Hatton, Sir 
Wm. Knolles, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir John Smith, Sir Thomas Cecil, 
Sir Edmund Cary, Sir John Peyton, Sir Henry Goodyer, Sir Edw. 
Winkfield, with the Lord Chamberlain at the head. 

Shortly after her retirement Elizabeth wrote to Leicester that she 
intended paying him a visit at Tilbury to see the camp. The com- 
mander-in-chief was delighted at the proposal. It was news, he 
said, that pleased him most next “the well-doing of your sacred 
person.” He urged his “good sweet queen” not to alter her pur- 
pose if God gave her health, and assured her that the lodging he had 
prepared for her was “a proper sweet cleanly house,” within a little 
mile of the camp, and that her person would be as sure there as at 
' State Papers Domestic, July 27, 1588. 
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St. James’s.! The favourite was, however, to indite no more letters to 
his “ good sweet queen.” The marshy soil of Tilbury had caused 
much sickness in the camp, and Leicester, as soon as all fears of a 
Spanish invasion were at an end, was meditating a visit to Bath, to 
be cured of the low fever which was then hanging over him. He 
wrote to Elizabeth, “from her old lodging at Rycott,” inquiring after 
her health, “the chiefest thing in this world I pray for;’ and 
informing her that he still continued her medicine, as it had done 
him more good than any other. He hoped, however, he said, to be 
perfectly cured at “the Bath,” and concluded by praying for her 
happy preservation, and humbly kissing her feet. His hopes were 
not to be granted, for he died early in September, on his way to 
Kenilworth. His letter is dated August 29, and addressed “To y* - 
Q. most excellent Ma.” Beneath the address Elizabeth has written 
in her own handwriting the pathetic remark, “ His last letter.” ? 

Into the oft-told story of the overthrow of the Armada, except as 
it is iJustrated by fresh revelations from the “State Papers,” we shall 
not enter. On issuing from Plymouth harbour into the open 
Channel, Lord Howard gave orders to his men not to come to close 
quarters with the towering unwieldy galleons, but to pour broadside 
after broadside into them at a distance, and to bide their opportunity 
to fall upon them. They had not long to wait. One of the galleons, 
the Cafitana, carrying the flag of Pedro de Valdez, ran foul of the Santa 
Catalina, and broke her bowsprit. She was disabled ; it was in vain 
that the Spaniards tried to take her in tow, and Drake timely coming 
up, she struck her flag and was tugged, at the stern of the Revenge, 
a prize into Torbay. Among the prisoners was De Valdez, “the 
third in command of the fleet,” and Joan Martinez de Recaldo, vice- 
admiral. As the Armada advanced up the Channel the English 
hung upon its rear, firing shot after shot into the lofty hulls of its 
galleons and galleasses, yet all the while taking excellent care to give 
them a wide berth. “The enemy pursue me,” moans Medina 
Sidonia ; “ they fire upon me most days from morning till nightfall ; 
but they will not close and grapple. I have purposely left ships 
exposed to tempt them to board, but they decline to do it, and there 
is no remedy, for they are swift and we are slow.” The Spanish 
captain-general was fairly nonplussed. The smart, well-handled 
English ships ran in and out, doing him as much damage as it was 
possible, always declining to come to close quarters, whilst his 
lumbering craft were useless to chase and cripple the agile enemy. 

' State Papers Domestic, Aug. 5, 1588. * Ibid, Aug. 29, 1588, 
* Ibid, July 23, 1588, 
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Medina resolved to bear up for Calais, in the hope that Parma was 
ready to put to sea. Shortly after the galleons had anchored in 
Calais roads, Lord Howard, whose ammunition and provision, 
owing to the short-sighted stinginess of Elizabeth, were running 
terribly low, and who, consequently, was most anxious not to pro- 
tract proceedings, practised a successful ruse upon the Spaniards, 
Filling certain of his smaller ships with combustible materials, he 
despatched them one after the other into the midst of the enemy. 
The Spaniards, panic-stricken, cut their cables, and, utterly de- 
moralised, took to flight in all speed. The next morning Howard, 
seizing the opportunity of their confusion, fell upon them, and 
destroyed about a dozen of their ships, besides inflicting considerable 
damage upon their fleet generally. “On Sunday at midnight,” writes 
one Tomson to Walsyngham,' “the admiral, having the wind, sent 
certain ships on fire amongst the enemy, who in great confusion 
slipped their cables, ran foul of each other, and ran out to sea, 
pursued by the English. Out of 124 that anchored off Calais, only 
86 can be found.” One of the galleasses having got ashore, the 
English rowed towards her, intending to make her their prize ; but 
after a desperate fight, in which the crew were supported by the 
French, they were beaten off, and had to make a speedy retreat. 
It was now evident to the most ardent Spaniard that the 
object of the expedition was completely frustrated. The Duke of 
Parma declined to quit the harbour to land his forces in England 
unless protected by the Spanish fleet, and the Armada was now 
flying northwards for dear life, intent far more upon seeing the coast 
of Spain than that of England. “God grant ye have a good eye 
to the Duke of Parma,” writes Drake cheerily to Walsyngham,? “ for 
with the grace of God, if we live, I doubt not ere it be long so to 
handle the matter with the Duke of Sidonia as he shall wish himself 
at St. Mary Port among his orange-trees.” The Duke must have 
already wished himself among his orange-trees. Nervous and 
confused by the complete collapse of the expedition, he knew not 
what course to pursue. He dared not return home by the Channel, 
for his men refused to encounter the English again in the narrow 
seas ; and so, after an anxious parliament with his lieutenants, it 
was resolved to seek Spain by way of the North Sea.* Crowding 


1 State Papers, Domestic, July 30, 1588. 2 Ibid. July 31, 1588. 

8 State Papers, Ireland, edited by H. C. Hamilton. Enclosed to Burghley by 
the Lord Deputy, Oct., 1, 1588. Directions of the Duke Medina. ‘‘ The course 
that is first to be held is to the N.N.E., until you be found under 61} degrees ; 
and then take great heed lest you fall upon the island of Ireland, for fear of the 
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all sail, and throwing overboard all useless cargo, the Armada steered 
for the Orkneys. Howard, however, had no intention of seeing the 
hostile fleet sneak off like a whipped cur without receiving the full 
punishment she so richly deserved. Leaving Lord Henry Seymour's 
squadron to guard “the narrow seas,” the English admiral gave 
chase to the Spaniard. But English courage, though capable of great 
efforts, requires to be supplied with the ordinary means of subsistence. 
A stern chase is proverbially a long chase, but it becomes infinitely 
longer when the crews in pursuit are decimated by scurvy and 
dysentery, are weakened by absolute hunger, are in want of water, 
and are only animated by the undying pluck of their race. Sadder 
reading there is not than the piteous moans for provisions to 
be met with in the State Papers of this date from the captains 
of the different men-of-war then watching the Channel for the pro- 
tection of England. Wages were in arrears, every farthing of extra 
expenditure had to be rigidly accounted for to the queen, whilst 
sailors brought on shore sick or dying had no place to receive 
them. “It would grieve any man’s heart,” writes Howard, “to see 
men who had served so valiantly die so miserably.” Yet Elizabeth, 
who owed her realm to the efforts of these her gallant subjects, 
though she could speak brave words to them which stirred their 
blood like a trumpet, would permit no lavish encroachments upon 
her exchequer. She doled out in miserable portions money, food, 
drink, and clothes. Even her cherished favourite Leicester had to 
complain that on 4,000 men coming into Tilbury after a twenty-miles 
march, “as forward and willing men as ever I saw,” there was not 
“a barrel of beer nor a loaf of bread” to give them.' The one cry 
throughout the correspondence of this period is, “ Nothing can 
exceed the patient and willing spirit of both sailors and soldiers ; but 
for God’s sake send us provisions, send us powder, send us money, 
clothes, and drink, else we be too enfeebled to fight.” Still, the 
miserable parsimony of the queen was deaf to all entreaties, in spite 
of Drake’s advice that it was an ill policy “‘to hazard a kingdom with 
saving a little charge.” 

The result of all this cheese-paring was now to tell its tale. Off 
Norfolk a storm arose: the men under Howard in pursuit of the 
Armada were too weak to work the ships—the Admiral himself was 





harm that may happen unto you upon that coast. Then parting from those islands, 
and doubling the Cape in 614 degrees, you shall run W.S.W. until you be found 
under 58 degrees, and thence to S.W. to the height of 53 degrees, and then to 
S.S.W., making to Cape Finisterre, and so to the Groin [Corunna].” 

' State Papers Domestic, July 26, 1588. 
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compelled to satisfy the pangs of hunger with a few coarse beans, 
whilst the crews were forced for drink—the story can hardly be 
credited—to fall back upon the resources of human nature,' and the 
chase had to be abandoned. With extreme difficulty Howard, accom- 
panied by the largest of his ships, reached Margate: the rest of the 
fleet were driven into Harwich. “Our parsimony at home,” writes 
Captain Whyte to Walsyngham,? “ hath bereaved us of the famousest 
victory that ever our nation had at sea.” Upon his return home the 
admiral sent to Walsyngham® the following brief diary of the events 
that had occurred whilst the English fleet was under his command :— 


July 19, Friday.—Upon Friday, being the 19th of the present month, part of the 
Spanish navy, to the number of fifty sail, were discovered about the isles of Scilly, 
hovering in the wind, as it seemed, to attend the rest of the fleet ; and the next day, 
at three of the clock in the afternoon, the Lord Admiral got forth with our navy out 
of Plymouth, though with some difficulty, the wind being at south-west. Not- 
withstanding, through the great travail used by our men, they not only cleared 
the harbour, but also, the next day being Sunday, about nine of the clock in the 
morning, recovered the wind of the whole fleet, which being thoroughly descried 
was found to consist of r20 sail great and small. 

- At the same instant the Lord Admiral gave them fight within the view of 
Plymouth, from whence the Mayor with others sent them continually supplies of 
men till they were past their coast. This fight continued till one of the clock the 
same day, wherein the enemy was made to bear room with some of his ships to stop 
their leaks. The same day, by an accident of fire happening in one of their great 
ships of the burden of [1,200] tons, they were blown up with powder, about 
120 men, the rest being compelled to leave her, and so she was by the Lord 
Admiral sent into the west part of England. 

July 22, Monday.—Upon Monday, the 22nd, one of the chief galleons, wherein 
was Don Pedro de Valdez with 450 men, was taken by reason of his mast that 
was spent with the breaking of his bowsprit, so as he presently yielded with sundry 
gentlemen of good quality. 

July 23, Tuesday.—On Tuesday, the 23rd, the Lord Admiral charging the 
enemy, who had then gotten some advantage of the wind, and thereupon seemed 
more desirous to abide our force than before, fell in fight with them over against 
St. Alban’s, about five of the clock in the morning, the wind being at north-east, 
and so continued with great force on both sides till late in the evening, when the 
wind coming again to be south-west and somewhat large, they began to go home- 
ward, 

July 24, Wednesday.—The same night and all Wednesday the Lord Admiral 
kept very near unto the Spanish fleet. 

July 25, Thursday.—Upon Thursday, the 25th, over against Dunnose, part of 
the Isle of Wight, the Lord Admiral espying Captain Frobisher with a few other 
ships to be in a sharp fight with the enemy, and fearing they should be distressed, 
did with five of his best ships bear up toward the admiral of the Spanish fleet, 
and so breaking into the heart of them began a very sharp fight, being within 





1 State Papers Domestic, Aug. 9, 1588. 2 Ibid. Aug. 8, 1588. 
* Ibid. Aug. 7, 1588. 
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two or three score one of the other, until they had cleared Captain Frobisher and 
made them give place. 

July 26, Friday.—The next day being the 26th, the Lord Admiral only con- 
tinued his pursuit of the enemy, having still increased his provisions, and keeping 
the wind of them. 

July 27, Saturday.—U pon Saturday, the 27th, about eight of the clock at night, 
the Lord Henry Seymour, admiral in the narrow seas, joined with the Lord 
Admiral in Whitsand Bay, over against the cliff of Calais, and anchored togethef, 
and the Spanish fleet rode also at anchor to leeward of the Lord Admiral, and 
nearer to Calais roads, 

July 28, Sunday.—The 28th, the Lord Admiral prepared seven ships fitted with 
pitch, tar, and other necessaries for the burning of some of the enemy’s fleet ; 
and at eleven of the clock at night, the wind and tide serving, put the stratagem 
into execution, the event whereof was this :— 

July 29, Monday.—Upon Monday, the 29th, early in the morning, the admiral 
of the galleasses riding next to our fleet, let slip her anchor and cable to avoid 
the fires, and driving thwart another galleass, her cable took hold of the other 
rudder and broke it clean away, so that with her oars she was fain to get into 
Calais roads for relief. All the rest of the Spanish fleet either cut or let slip 
their anchors and cables, set sail, and put to the sea, being chased from that 
road. 

After this the Lord Admiral sent the lieutenant of his own ship with 100 
of his principal men in a long-boat to recover the galleass so distressed near 
Calais, who, after some sharp fight with the loss of some men, was possessed of 
her, and having slain a great number of the enemy, wamely their captain- 
general of the four galleasses, called Don Hugo de Montcaldo, son to the Viceroy 
of Valencia, and divers gentlemen of good reckoning, carried prisoners to the 
English fleet. 

In this pursuit of the fire-works by our force, the Lord Admiral in fight spoiled 
a great number of them, sunk three, and drove four or five on the shore, so as at that 
time it was assured that they had lost at the least sixteen of their best ships. The 
same day after the fight the Lord Admiral followed the enemy in chase, the wind 
continuing at west and south-west, who bearing room northwards directly towards 
the isles of Scotland, were by his lordship followed near hand, until they brought 
themselves within the height of 55 degrees. 


‘The naval captains lying idle in the harbours of Margate, Har- 
wich, and Plymouth, with their ships dismantled and their crews 
reduced, were loud in their complaints that the enemy had been 
permitted to escape them. They cursed the wretched parsimony of 
their sovereign, which had been the sole cause of their vessels being 
sent to sea short-handed and unprovisioned, thus rendering them 
unable to avail themselves to the full of the advantages of victory. 
Yet the Spanish seamen had little cause to congratulate themselves 
upon seeing no longer the English fleet hanging upon their rear. 
Storms and sickness, as they sailed northwards seeking the open 
ocean to effect their return, had punished the Spaniards far more 
severely than ever would have been within the power of Howard’s 
guns and fireships. Ship after ship, the sport of the raging tempest, 
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and manned by an exhausted crew, was driven a wreck upon the 
ironbound coast. Around the Faroe Isles, the Orkneys, and the 
islands off the western shores of Scotland were strewn the timbers 
of the once mighty galleons of Spain. Their rich cargoes had 
perished in the waves ; most of the sailors had met with a watery 
grave ; whilst the few who had struggled to the shore were murdered 
in cold blood by the inhabitants, who dared not give them refuge. 
A small portion of the Armada had worked its way farther south ; 
but the western coast of Ireland failed to prove itself a whit more 
kind than the sister kingdom. From the bays of Donegal to Bantry 
there was the same story of wreck, plunder, and wholesale slaughter. 
Had the Spaniards been victorious, the native Irish would gladly 
have welcomed them on their island ; but fugitive and defeated, they 
showed them scant mercy, and handed them over to the English, who 
gave them no quarter. ‘“ The Irish,” writes Sir George Carew, “ were 
very doubtful before the victory was known to be her Majesty’s ; but 
when they saw the great distress and weakness that the enemy was 
in, they did not only put as many as they could to the sword, but 
were ready with all their forces to attend the deputy in any service. 
The ancient love between Ireland and Spain is broken.” Orders 
had been issued by Sir Richard Bingham, the Governor of Connaught, 
that all Spanish seamen driven on shore should be brought to 
Galway, and scouts were despatched to explore the coast-line to 
carry out these instructions. Day after day haggard and famished 
Spaniards were marched into Galway to be hanged or shot, whilst the 
same fate awaited their fellows in the counties of Sligo, Mayo, Clare, 
and Kerry. As the towering hull of a crippled galleon was seen dashed 
against the rocks which form the fringe of that terrible western coast, 
the savage Irish leaped down upon the beach, clubbed the defence- 
less crew, and stole all that they could lay their greedy hands upon. 

From the Irish State Papers we learn how merciless was the 
punishment dealt out to the unhappy Spaniard who found himself 
a castaway upon the shores of the Emerald Isle—shipwreck and 
slaughter are almost in every despatch forwarded to London at this 
time. Let us cull a few extracts. 

“The miseries they sustained upon this coast,” writes Sir George 
Carew,' “ are to be pitied in any but Spaniards. Of those who came 
to the land by swimming, or enforced thereto by famine, very near 
3,000 were slain, besides about 2,000 drowned between Lough Foyle 
and the Dingle.” “ That intelligence sent me from my brother George,” 
writes Bingham to the Lord Deputy,? “that the 700 Spaniards in 


' State Papers, Ireland, Sept. 18, 1588, * Ibid. Sept. 21, 1588. 
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Ulster were despatched ; and this I dare assure your Lordship now, that 
in some fifteen or sixteen ships cast away on the coast of this pro- 
vince, which I can in mine own knowledge say to be so many, there 
hath perished at the least some 6,000 or 7,000 men, of which there have 
been put to the sword, first and last, by my brother George, and in 
Mayo, Thomond, and Galway, and executed, one way and another, 
about 700 or 800 or upwards.” “At my late being at Sligo,” writes 
Sir Geoffrey Fenton to Burghley,' “I found both by view of eye and 
credible report that the number of ships and men perished upon 
these coasts was more than was advertised thither by the Lord Deputy 
and Council, for I numbered in one strand of less than five miles 
in length eleven hundred dead corpses of men which the sea had 
driven upon the shore since the time of the advertisement. The 
country people told me the like was in other places, though not of 
like number.” The Lord Deputy made a journey from Dublin to 
the west coast, and he thus communicates his impressions to the 
Council ?:—“ As I passed from Sligo,” he writes, “having then gone 
120 miles, I held on towards Bundroys, and so to Ballyshannon, the 
uttermost part of Connaught that way; and riding still along the 
sea-coast, I went to see the bay where some of those ships were 
wrecked, and where, as I heard, lay not long before twelve or 
thirteen hundred of the dead bodies. I rode along upon that strand 
near two miles (but left behind me a long mile and more), and then 
turned off from that shore ; in both which places they said that had 
seen it there lay a great store of the timber of wrecked ships as was 
in that place which myself had viewed, being in mine opinion (having 
small skill or judgment therein) more than would have built five of 
the greatest ships that ever I saw, besides mighty great boats’ cables, 
and other cordage answerable thereunto, and some such masts for 
bigness and length as, in mine own judgment, I never saw any two 
that could make the like.” Well might the Lord Deputy exclaim, 
“God hath fought by shipwrecks, savages, and famine for her 
Majesty against the proud Spaniards !” Well might Medina Sidonia 
have warned his men to avoid Ireland, “for fear of the harm that 
may happen unto you upon that coast !” 

Of the mighty fleet that had sailed forth from Lisbon, blessed by 
priest and prelate, to lay England low in the dust, and assert the supre- 
macy of the Catholic faith, “only fifty-six ships escaped back to 
Spain, and they were so shaken by the English bullets and severe 
storms that some of them sank in the havens.”* Such was the end of 


1 State Papers, Ireland, Oct. 28, 1588. 2 Ibid. Dec. 31, 1588. 
* Ibid, Exam, of John Brown, mariner, Feb, 11, 1588. 
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the Invincible Armada, the first and only attempt, since the Conquest, 
to carry out the design, often threatened, and as often abandoned, of 
the invasion of England. Three hundred years have passed since 
Spanish bones lay whitening upon the western shore of Ireland, and 
since the dangerous northern seas played havoc with Spanish gal- 
leons and galleasses ; yet more than once plans for the subjection 
of our island have been brought forward by the foreigner, to the 
no little consternation of the timorous within our midst. At one 
time we dreaded a Dutch invasion, at another a French invasion ; whilst 
there are some who, even at the present day, fear that our unpro- 
tected east coast may fall a prey to the greed of aggressive but 
impoverished Germany. Yet all such dismal forebodings have 
never been, and we are sure never will be, realised. Whoever be 
the enemy who builds his fleet and collects his forces for the 
conquest of England, he will find that history repeats itself with a 
terrible monotony; for assuredly the same punishment, varied 
perhaps in its details, but not the less deterrent and complete, 
will be dealt out to him as, in the days of Howard and of Drake, was 
dealt out to the Spaniard. 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD. 
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SOME ANIMAL BIOGRAPHIES 
AND THEIR LESSONS. 


Part I. 


LLUSION has already been made in these pages to that most 
fundamental proposition of modern biology which maintains 

that “Community in development reveals community of descent.” 
It has also been shown at length, that, in the eyes of modern natural- 
ists, the development of an animal or plant is regarded as affording 
a clue to the manner of its evolution or descent from pre-existing 
forms. The formation of a living being to-day, in other words, 
repeats for us the formation of its race and species in time past. So 
that, once again to quote Darwin’s words, “ We can understand how 
it is that, in the eyes of most naturalists, the structure of the embryo 
is even more important for classification than that of the adult.” 
Or, again, “embryology (or development) rises greatly in interest, 
when we look at the embryo as a picture, more or less obscured, of 
the progenitor, either in its adult or larval state, of all the members 
of the same great class.” Second to none in interest, in the eyes of 
modern biologists, are the phenomena presented to them in the 
formation of the animal or the plant frame. In former years, the 
mystery of development was great indeed. There could be offered 
in the past decade of biology no reason—appealing sufficiently to 
the rational intellect as explanatory of the events in question—why a 
frog in its development should appear first as a gill-breathing fish, 
later on as a tailed newt-like creature, and ultimately as a tailless 
lung-breathing amphibian. Nor could natural historians in the past 
venture to account in more lucid fashion for the curious changes 
which a butterfly or beetle undergoes in its progress from the days of 
its youth towards the adult form, and from the stage of the crawling 
grub, through that of the quiescent chrysalis, to the full-fledged 
“‘imago” with its wings. Kirby and Spence summed up and dis- 
missed such matters in a manner—unfortunately for the free play of 
intellectual vigour, not quite extinct in these latter days—which said 
much, perhaps, for faith, but little or nothing for reason and 
science. These famous entomologists held that insects passed 
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through a metamorphosis because “such is the will of the Creator”; 
and they supplement this “ confession of faith” with an attempt at a 
scientific explanation by the further assertion that, insects being 
voracious in their feeding-habits, especially in earlier life, perform an 
important function in the economy of Nature in that they remove 
from the earth’s surface “ superabundant and decaying animal and 
vegetable matter.” A further reason for this providential arrange- 
ment was given in the fact, that, as “ unusual powers of multiplica- 
tion” were indispensable for recruiting the ranks of the insect 
scavengers, and as nutrition and reproduction are incompatible 
functions, the removal of decaying matter during the youthful stages 
of the insect’s life was to be regarded as a convenient subdivision 
of its labours, seeing that its adult existence is spent in the work of 
reproducing its race. But it might easily be shown that, whilst a 
goodly number of larval insects do feed upon carrion, a large 
proportion of the class does not exhibit any such habit ; and it 
might reasonably enough be maintained that the argument of 
Kirby and Spence is open to the serious objection that, in its 
character, it tends to illustrate the fost hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy. 
Decaying matter exists, therefore insects were designed to pass 
through a metamorphosis, and were gifted with voracity of dis- 
position that they might remove the said matter from the earth’s 
surface—a proposition vitiated in its exactitude by the fact just 
mentioned that many insects do not eat such matter; and also by the 
further facts that many do not undergo a metamorphosis at all ; that 
many voracious caterpillars, instead of eating decaying matter, destroy 
our trees and flowers; and that many of Nature’s scavengers of 
higher and lower rank than the insects do not pass through a series 
of changes in development, but grow, nourish themselves in the 
exercise of their sanitary work, and likewise, at the same time, and as 
adult forms, reproduce their species and continue their race in time. 
Clearly, then, the explanation of Kirby and Spence affords no satis- 
faction to the contemplative mind in the natural anxiety and desire 
to discover the causes of things. At its very best, such explanation 
leaves “the reason why” untouched ; and conversely, it can well be 
understood how any other system of thought, which presents a more 
satisfactory method of accounting for the facts in question, should find 
ready acceptance as expanding and enlarging the thoughts of men. 
In a former paper! we discussed the meaning of the remarkable 
likenesses which can be readily proved as matters of fact and obser- 


’ See article, ‘‘ Animal Development and what it Teaches,” Gentleman’s 
Magazine for January 1880, 
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vation to exist between the early stages in the development of very 
different animals. A sponge, a sea-squirt, a lancelet, and even higher 
animals still, appear in the first beginnings of their existence to pursue 
a remarkably similar course; each form parting company with its 
fellows at a given stage on the way of development, and thereafter 
passing by the special pathway of its race towards the adult and perfect 
stage. Von Baer’s axiom that development proceeds from the general 
to the special, thus declares a great truth of nature. Modern biology 
appears provided with a host of witnesses to the truth of that axiom, 
and supplies a reason for the likeness by assuming similarity of descent 
from lower life as the explanation of those common and general be- 
ginnings from which the special and varied forms of animals and 
plants are evolved every hour around us. The axiom that the deve- 
lopment of the individual (onfogenesis) is the rapid shifting or pano- 
ramic recapitulation of the development of the species (p/y/ogenesis) 
is now regarded in biology as the keynote of the whole study of 
animal and plant formation. If we find, for instance, that the frog in 
its development is firstly a fish, then a tailed amphibian or newt, and, 
last of all, a tailless, air-breathing frog, we see in such a panoramic 
succession of changes—the development of the individual—the evolu- 
tion and development of the frog race. We read such a history as 
showing us clearly enough that the frogs have been evolved from 
some ancient fish-stock, that this fish ancestor became through suc- 
ceeding modifications a tailed newt-like amphibian, and finally that the 
newt in turn became the higher frog. Most reasonable is the supposi- 
tion and belief that, if the living hosts have descended from common 
ancestors, the appearance of ancestral features in their development is 
a most natural expectation and a highly natural law of life. That trans- 
mission from parent to offspring of hereditary features, so familiar to us 
in human existence—the reproduction of family features by the suc- 
cessive descendants of the family stock—is, in truth, but the repeti- 
tion in higher life of the likenesses to its ancient ancestry we see in 
the developing frog. On such grounds we may attempt successfully 
to explain the mysteries of development ; and on such a principle, we 
may note in passing, it is easy to see how important a guide to the 
classification and arrangement of living beings their development 
affords. If those animals which are descended from a common 
ancestry resemble each other in their development, such resem- 
blances may be held to represent the truest of those relationships 
which it is the business and aim of classification to express. 

The chronicle of the development of animal life is, however, not 
completed wher the earliest changes seen in the formation of the 
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animal frames have been noted. Long after the common and earliest 
Stages, described in the former paper, have been completed, there 
may be produced before us marvellous resemblances and likenesses ’be- 
tween animals which, when adult, would seem to possess no community 
either of origin or of other relationship. It is to these later changes 
in the animal form that we now purpose to direct attention. The 
history of those changes which more immediately precede the 
assumption of adult life, affords as valuable evidence of the evolution 
of species as does the chronicle of the very beginnings of existence. 
It is only needful to point out at the commencement of such a study, 
that admittedly the panoramic views of evolution we are about to 
discuss frequently present breaks and gaps in their succession. The 
expanding canvas of life here and there exhibits a blank surface, due 
to the erasure of the picture which, we believe, formerly existed 
thereon. There exists a second principle in nature and evolution, of 
equal importance to heredity or that in virtue of which the likeness of 
the parent or ancestors is transmitted to the offspring or descendants. 
This second principle is that of “ modification” by adaptation to sur- 
rounding or varying conditions. The living being is a plastic unit, 
capable of being affected and impressed in various and often undeter- 
mined fashions by the forces of the world in which it lives. Such external 
conditions—heat and cold, food, habitat, and a host of other circum- 
stances—influence its development in the present, as unquestionably 
in the past they have modified the history of its race. In truth, the 
germ-idea of evolution is that of progressive change and alteration 
induced by the great factors—internal or innate hereditary and vital 
forces, and the external or outside circumstances of life. To the 
operation and influence, then, of surroundings, acting variously upon 
different natures and organisms, we rightly ascribe the deletion of 
stages we would naturally expect to meet with in that recapitulation 
of the animal evolution exhibited in its development. As the 
geological record, through its imperfections—due to the metamor- 
phism and destruction of fossil-bearing rocks—causes grievous gaps 
in the history of past life on the earth, so the history and development of 
the life of to-day shows its blanks and imperfections likewise—these 
blanks caused chiefly, we believe, by the varying outward conditions 
under which the development of the race was carried out. Thus, if 
the main outlines of the development of the frog-race be plainly 
delineated, the pictures likewise may exhibit here but the dimmest 
possible contour, and maythereshowa blank. The original fish-ancestor 
of the race must be sought for amid the fossils—possibly it may never 
come to light at all. The successive stages whereby the tailed newt 
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became the frog, are barely outlined in the animal world of to-day, 
and are here and there wanting altogether. But the finger-posts 
exist nevertheless, and they guide our mental way satisfactorily 
enough, so long as we trust to their indications. Even though we 
have to wade through the high tides of difficulty and dimness of know- 
ledge which obscure the intervening ground, we may walk with confid- 
ence in that sober path which is founded upon the reason that is 
attainable. As Huxley pertinently remarks in a recent manual of 
zoological instruction : “In practice, however, the reconstruction of 
the pedigree of a group from the developmental history of its existing 
members is fraught with difficulties. It is highly probable that the 
series of developmental stages of the individual organism never pre- 
sents more than an abbreviated and condensed summary of ancestral 
conditions ; while this summary is often strangely modified by varia- 
tion and adaptation to conditions ; and it must be confessed that, in 
most cases, we can do little better than guess what is genuine 
recapitulation of ancestral forms, and what is the effect of compara- 
tively late adaptation. The only perfectly safe foundation for the 
doctrine of Evolution,” continues Huxley, “lies in the historical, or 
rather archeological, evidence that particular organisms have arisen 
by the gradual modification of their predecessors, which is furnished 
by fossil remains. That evidence is daily increasing in amount and 
in weight ; and it is to be hoped 
that the comparison of the actual 
pedigree of these organisms with 
the phenomena of their deve- 
lopment may furnish some crite- 
rion by which the validity of phy- 
logenetic conclusions (or race- 
development), deduced from the 
facts of embryology alone, may 
be satisfactorily tested.” 

A survey of some typical groups of animals in relation to their 
development will provide us with satisfactory means of judging how 
far and how plainly the history of the individual repeats that of 
its race. Turning firstly to some fields of lower life, we may select 
the class (Echinodermata) represented by the Starfishes (Fig. 2), Sea- 
urchins (Fig. 1), Sea-lilies (or Crinoids) (Fig. 4), and Sea-cucumbers 
(Fig. 3), as a starting-point for our inquiries. There is little need 
that a list of zoological characters should be enumerated by way of 
impressing the idea of the varied appearance of the animals just 
mentioned. But it may be remarked that, firstly, they all exhibit a 
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fundamental likeness in structure, whilst they show diversity of form 
and, secondly, that such general or fundamental agreement is seen in 
the management of their internal organs—digestive system, heart, 
nervous system, &c., and especially in what zoologists term their 
“radial symmetry ””—that is, their generally rounded form arising 





Fic. 2. STARFISHES. 


from their bodily elements, 
so to speak, being moulded 
around a central point (Fig. 
2), the mouth. However 
like these animals may be 
in general structure, they, at 
the same time, present us 
with very diverse forms. On 
the hypothesis of special 
creation, nothing could ap- 
pear more rational than the 
idea that dissimilarity of 
form was due to the separate 
circumstances of their crea- 
tion. But such an idea 
overlooks at the same time 


their general likeness in structure; and it certainly takes no ac- 
count and gives no explanation of the singular uniformity and re- 


semblances presented by these animals in early life. 


likeness in question, in fact, 
simply reiterates and strengthens 
the evidence and conclusions 
that the varied tribes of Starfishes, 
Sea-urchins, Crinoids, and Sea- 
cucumbers have arisen from a 
common ancestry. Let the his- 
tory of their development prove 
the truth and validity of this 
conclusion. 

Selecting a Starfish as the most 
familiar form of the class, we find 
its early development to exhibit 
those stages of egg-segmentation 
common to the developing ovum 
of all animals. But the special 
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Fic. 3. SEA-CUCUMBERs. 


features of Starfish development soon begin to show themselves in the 
production of a worm-like organism, utterly different from the Starfish- 
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form, and which swims freely in the sea by means of the delicate 
cilia or vibratile processes with which the sides of its body are 
provided. This larva possesses a digestive system, a system of 
water-tubes and other structures, and it would thus seem as if from 
the egg of the Starfish a wholly different progeny was destined 
to arise. So unlike is the young 
organism to the parent, that when 
first discovered it was described 
by Sars in 1835 as a hitherto 
unknown form under the name 
of Bipinnaria (Fig. 5,4.) In due 
time, however, a secondary for- 
mation begins to appear within 
this latter body (Fig. 5, B, @ 4), 
and the curious spectacle is be- 
held of the form of the young 
Starfish growing within and ab- 
sorbing the materials of which 
the Bipinnaria-body is composed. 
So that when development is i 
completed, the Bipinnaria has Fic. 4. Crixorp. 

become appropriated by the new and secondary formation, which 
latter duly appears as the true Starfish, destined, after ordinary growth, 
to assume the adult form. 

The study of a Sea-urchin’s early life-history reveals a striking 
similarity to the development of a Starfish, The embryo Sea- 
urchin, “in escaping from 
the egg” (Fig. 6, a B), says 
Agassiz, “ resembles a Star- 
fish embryo, and it would 
greatly puzzle any one to 
perceive any difference be- 
tween them. The formation 
of the stomach of the zso- 
phagus (or gullet), of the 
intestine, and of the water- 

Fic. 5. Larva oF STARFISH. tubes takes place in exactly 
the same manner as in the Starfish, the time only at which these 
different organs are differentiated not being the same.” But at a later 
stage the young Sea-urchin develops a different phase and form from 
those of the Starfish. It appears as a curious body, shaped some- 
what after the fashion of a painter’s easel and formerly named 
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Pluteus (Fig. 6, c), under the idea that it represented an adult and 
distinct being. Within this Pluteus a skeleton of limy rods is de- 
veloped, and a digestive system is also formed. Then succeed the 
final stages in development. The body of the Pluteus is absorbed 
by the future Sea-urchin (Fig. 6, D), which, as in the Starfish, is 
formed within and 
from the substance 
of this larva—with 
this difference, that a 
portion of the Pluteus 
~ is generally cast off 
as useless material, 
whereas in the Star- 
fish the whole larva 
Fic. 6. DevetopmMent or SeA-URCHIN. was utilised in the 
manufacture of the perfect form. There exists a second group 
of Starfishes, including the Brittle-stars and Sand-stars (Fig. 2, ,), 
and exhibiting certain differences in structure from the common Star- 
fishes of our sea-beaches. In their development these Sand-stars and 
their neighbours approach very nearly indeed to that of the Sea-urchins. 
Their larva is also a “Pluteus,” and possesses a limy skeleton ; and 
it is singular to find that forms so divergent in character as the Sand- 
starfishes and Sea-urchins should thus resemble each other in develop- 
ment. The interesting group of the Crinoids, or Sea-lilies (Fig. 4) 
—well known in a fossil state under the name of ‘‘ Encrinites ”— 











Fic. 7. Rosy FEATHER-STAR. 


presents us with beings that may best be described as Star-fishes 
borne on stalks. ‘There exists, however, a well-known free Crinoid 
in the shape of the Comatula (Antedon) rosacea, or the Rosy Feather- 
star of our coasts (Fig. 7); this form appearing in its adult condition 
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as a free, unattached “ Starfish” (Fig. 7, a), but indubitably proving 
its Crinoid nature, in that it spends the early part of its existence in 
a stalked condition (4), resembling the permanent state of its neigh- 
bour Sea-lilies (Fig. 4). Now, in the development of the Crinoids 
we meet with an oval, free-swimming larva, within which a digestive 
system duly appears. ‘This organism in due course attaches itself by 
a stalk, and the future Crinoid is developed within this larva ; a new 
mouth and digestive apparatus are produced, and the adult stalked 
form is assumed. In the Rosy Feather-star such development, with 
its characteristic modifications, is well seen. Here we first see the 
oval larva, with its four bands of 
cilia (Fig. 8, a), and a tuft of 
these organs at the extremity. 
Then traces of the future adult (B) 
appear within this body. As 
development proceeds, the cup 
or body of the Crinoid is formed, 
the tentacles or arms bud forth, 
and the young Feather-star, 
already stalked (c), appears in 
the likeness of a true Crinoid. 
Here development might be 
thought to have well-nigh at- 
tained its limit. So thought the 
discoverer of this little stalked 
form when it was announced that 
in the Cove of Cork a rara avis 
in the shape of a British Stalked 
Crinoid (duly named Pentacrinus 
Europaus) (Fig. 7, 6) had been Fic. 8. DeveLorMEeNT oF CRINOID. 
found. But years afterwards, the little Pentacrinus was seen to leave 
its stalk, and to appear before the eyes of zoologists in the guise of 
an old familiar friend—the Rosy Feather-star (Fig. 7, 2) of the coasts. 
Thus we discover, firstly, that Crinoids resemble their neighbours 
the Sea-urchins and Starfishes in the essential details of their 
development ; and we discover, secondly, in the case of the Rosy 
Feather-star, a further development of the Crinoid race in that this 
latter organism has advanced to a free-living stage. Also noteworthy 
is the fact that when existing in its rooted and stalked stage, the Rosy 
Feather-star closely resembles the ordinary fixed Crinoids, and perhaps 
bears a still closer likeness to certain fossil members of the group.’ 
The last class of Echinoderms demanding attention is that of 
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the Holothurians, or Sea-cucumbers (Fig. 3), found around our own 
coasts, but developed typically as the Trepangs and Béches-de-Mer 
of tropic seas, and in marketable form as the delicacies of the 
Chinese. A Sea-cucumber presents us with an elongated body, 
bearing a tuft of feathery tentacles at the mouth-extremity, and 
moving by aid of tubular “feet,” similar to those of the Starfishes 
and their neighbours. Here development resembles that of the 
Starfishes, and begins (Fig. 9, A B) with the production of an oval, 
ciliated body, which soon acquires a digestive system. The young 
Sea-cucumber, in the guise of what is called its “ Auricularia-stage ” 
(Fig. 9, c), presents a cylindrical figure, with four or five bands of 
cilia, and bearing ear-like processes—hence its name. Before this 
larva is fully formed, the future Sea-cucumber commences its exist- 
ence as a growth existing near the larval stomach. The tentacles of 





Fic. 9. 


the young Holothuria soon appear (D), the ear-iike projections are 
absorbed, the Auricularia assumes a cylindrical form, and, becoming 
the “ pupa,” bears a striking resemblance to a worm. When the 
process of absorption proceeds to a further stage, the Auricularia 
wholly disappears ; and as the new body which has been developed at 
its expense elongates, the young Sea-cucumber form is duly evolved. 

Such is the course of development in the sea-urchins and their 
allies. The chronicle in question is well adapted to supplement the 
important considerations advanced at the commencement of this 
paper. There is strikingly seen in the development of these animals, 
firstly, that broad resemblance in their earliest stages which augurs 
for a common derivation, and which proves, what their adult structure 
teaches, that these organisms are simply so many modifications of a 
common plan. In each and all, the first larva gives origin to a 
second within itself, this second growth becoming the true and adult 
form ; so that the first larva produces the new being, as it were 
by deputy. And whilst general similarity in development thus 
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may be taken to mean community of origin, if it has any meaning 
at all, there remains illustrated to us the second principle involved 
in the study of development at large. The differences between the 
early forms of these various groups are readily enough explicable on 
the theory that adaptation and variation (acting through undetermined 
laws of life, ¢.g. through the influence of outward conditions, or through 
both of these phases) have been at work, evolving, from the common 
larval type, the differences of form perceptible in their present-day 
development as well as in their adult structure. This principle 
of adaptation is perhaps best illustrated by those cases of “ direct” 
development—seen in some species of Holothurians and Starfishes, 
&c.—in which the young appear in the parental form without under- 
going a metamorphosis or series of changes. In such a case, the 
obliteration of these changes has probably depended upon causes 
which at present we are unable to trace ; possibly the directly 
developed forms represent the later products of evolution. But it is 
needless to remark that, on the clear evidence afforded by the typical 
development of these animals generally, the theory of their common 
origin is in nowise affected by the elimination, here and there, of 
the ancestral features of the race. Perhaps the sea-cucumbers, star- 
fishes, and sea-urchins represent the most typical and least altered 
cycles of development, whilst the sea-lilies and sea-cucumbers present 
us with the results of a more modified series of changes. But, theo- 
retically, there is little difficulty in assuming that, could we look 
backwards in time with definite glance, we should expect to see the 
origin of our sea-stars and their allies in a stock which, if anything, 
approaches most nearly to the form of some primitive worm than to 
that of any other animal form. Such a primitive form is, perhaps, best 
outlined in the larva of the Sea-cucumber itself (Fig. 9,8). Indeed, 
the evolution of the Echinoderms from some such worm-stock is one 
of the well-founded generalisations of modern zoology. There exist, it 
may be added, in the developmental history of the worms themselves, 
certain features which go far to support the idea of a far-back relation- 
ship with the sea-urchins and their neighbours—these latter forms being 
apparently removed very far from the worm-stock as they present them- 
selves to our view in the forms of adult and perfect existence. 
Ranking above the sea-stars, in respect of generally higher organi- 
sation, we find a very numerous and varied assortment of animals known 
as the Crustacea. The etymology of this latter term might suffice to 
convey information respecting the typical representatives of the group, 
inasmuch as the presence of a hard crust or “ shell” characterises 
the higher forms, as well as many lower members of this class, Such 
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higher forms are the crabs (Fig. ro), lobsters, shrimps, prawns (Fig. 27), 
water-fleas (Fig. 11), and their neighbours, which possess a “ shell ”— 
although, as even a'tyro in zoology knows, the “ shell” of the crab is a 
widely different structure, in nature as it is in appearance, from the 
“shell” of the oyster or whelk. 
The crab’s shell is periodically 
slipped off its body to admit 
of the animal’s increase in size ; 
whilst that of the mollusc— 
oyster, mussel, whelk, &c.—is a 
permanent structure, attached 
by muscles and other organic 
means to the animal’s body, 
growing steadily as bones 
Fic. 10. CRAs. grow in ourselves, and form- 
ing, therefore, a much more important item of bodily belongings 
than does the Crustacean’s covering. But apart from the nature 
of the “shell,” the Crustaceans, as one may see in the jointed 
tail of the lobster or shrimp, are very differently planned, so to 
speak, from the Molluscs. They are “articulate” or “jointed ” 
animals, and naturally claim insects, centipedes, scorpions, spiders, 
et hoc genus omne, as " 
their relatives and 
friends. Now, this 
great Crustacean class 
includes a very mot- 
ley and varied series 
of beings. At its 
head, as we have seen, 
are the lobsters, crabs, 
shrimps, and prawns ; 
its middle-classes are 
represented by the Fic. 11. WATER-FLEAS. 
“ water-fleas” (Fig. 11), whose name is legion ; and its lower orders 
are the barnacles, the sea-acorns (Fig. 12), the Sacculinas (Fig. 13), 
and a host of other creatures which certainly present us with the best 
examples of degradation in the animal kingdom, in that they exist for 
the most part as footless, often as mouthless, and frequently as shapeless 
organisms, attaching themselves to fishes and to other Crustaceans, 
and living the low existence pertaining to the parasite whether of 
higher or lower grade. There seems no wider dissimilarity, for 
instance, between any two animals, than between the shrimp or prawn 
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(Fig. 27) and the bag-like Sacculina (Fig. 13), which attaches itself to 
the bodies of crabs. There is apparently a wide distinction between 
the structure of a crab (Fig. 10) and a water-flea (Fig. 11), still more 
between a barnacle (Fig. 12) and a prawn (Fig. 27). Yetin the classi- 
fication of zoology these diverse beings are ranked as members of 
the same class, and development, as 

the great criterion of classifications, 
sanctions the arrangement. Let us 
endeavour to discover the grounds 
which warrant the assertion of such 
near relationship. 

No fitter starting-point can be 
found than the development of the 
Barnacle (Fig. 12), which, attached 
to floating wood by its fleshy pe- 
duncle or stalk, inclosed within its 
shelly habitation, and sweeping the 
waters with its set of feathery plumes 
or “cirri,” lives a life bordering nearly 
on the state of parasitism itself. ¢ 
From the egg of the barnacle—and 
after the preliminary stages of de- 
velopment which are common in 
greater or less degree to the personal Fic. 12. BARNACLES. 
evolution of all animals—comes forth a little creature (Fig. 14), so 
utterly unlike its parent that one might well feel disposed to reject the 
claims of the aphorism “ like begets like,” so universally expressive of 
the relation betwixt parent and progeny. The body of the young 
barnacle is triangular in shape; 
its anterior angles are pro- 
truded into horn-like pro- 
cesses; and it possesses a 
mouth and digestive system, 
a single median eye-spot, a 
forked tail, and three pairs of 
feet or limbs. In this stage it 
is known as a Vaupiius ; and it 

Fic. 33. Saccutina. may be well to keep the cha- 
racters of this little organism in mind, since we shall find them to 
reappear in the progeny of animals of diverse nature from our 
Barnacle. The course of Nauplius-life lies in the direction of 
frequent moults, and by-and-by it assumes, after a special change 
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of skin, the form of the “pupa”-barnacle (Fig. 15, 8). It passes, 
in other words, from the days of its infancy to the days of its youth. 
As the “ Pupa” its body is inclosed in a bivalve shell or “ carapace” ; 
two compound eyes replace the single organ of vision of the Nauplius- 
stage ; the first pair of legs (Fig. 15, B @) have become enlarged 
and appear as antennz or feelers pro- 
vided each with a sucker, whilst behind 
the mouth six pairs of “ cirri,” or small 
hair-like limbs (/), are developed. The 
mouth appears to become abortive in 
this stage, in which the resemblance of 
the young Barnacle to a Water-flea 
such as Daphnia (Fig. 11, c) or 
Cypris (B) is sufficiently striking. 
Darwin remarks, that in the Nauplius- 
stage the young barnacles feed actively 
and increase in size; whilst in the 

Fic. 14. Youncor Barxacte. second stage, their function is “to 
search out by their well-developed organs of sense, and to reach 
by their active powers of swimming, a proper place on which to 
become attached and to undergo their final metamorphosis.” ‘The 
concluding phases in barnacle-history are not difficult to trace. The 
body of the young barnacle becomes somewhat flattened and com- 
pressed, and, as Darwin remarks, resembles in its shape a mussel- 
shell or the water-flea known as Cyfris (Fig. 11, 8). The carapace 
or shell appears paramount in the final stages of development, the 
limbs and body being hidden and inclosed by the shell; and although 
jaws exist, these organs are covered by integument, and the organism 
is thus deprived of the power of nourishing itself. Certain remark- 
able glands now begin to be developed in the pupa-barnacle ; these 
organs opening by the so-called “‘ cement-ducts,” in the suckers of the 
well-developed first pair of appendages—the great feelers or antennz 
already mentioned. The pupa in due time seeks a location and 
resting-place, and adheres (Fig. 15, A) toits floating log, or to the side 
of the ship, by means of its feelers. Thereupon the cement glands 
pour out their secretion, which acts as a veritable “marine glue,” 
defying the solvent action of the water, and fastening the barnacle 
head downwards to the place of attachment. Then the compound 
eyes disappear, leaving the future existence of the barnacle sightless; 
the characteristic limy formations or plates seen in the “shell” of 
the adult barnacle (Fig. 12) are developed ; the six pairs of swimming 
feet become the plumes, “cirri,” or “glass hand” of the barnacle, 
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and by their incessant waving draw food particles into the mouth ; 
and with the production of the characteristic fleshy stalk or “ pe- 
duncle” of the full-grown form—which grows from the front part of 
the body—this curious history comes to an end. Barnacle-growth 
therefore exhibits as its stages, firstly, a free-swimming larva or 
“ Nauplius,” with its three pairs of legs or appendages ; then a pupa 


Fic. 15. D&vELOPMENT OF BARNACLES AND WATER-FLEAS. 


with its bivalve shell, its large feelers, its two eyes, and its six pairs of 
swimming feet ; and finally the eyeless, stalked, degraded adult stage, 
in which, to quote the words of authority, a barnacle appears as a 
crustacean, “fixed by its head, and kicking the food into its mouth 
with its legs.” 

ANDREW WILSON. 


(Zo be conciuded.) 
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SIR THOMAS DOCWRA. 
“ My Lord of St. Fohn’s,” 


N adequate idea of the power of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England, at a time when it was indeed an 
imperium in imperio, can be obtained by a glance at the history 
of its greatest grand prior, Sir Thomas Docwra. Whether in his 
capacity as courtier, diplomatist, knight, or “ premier baron of 
England,” he occupied a prominent position in virtue of his connec- 
tion with the Hospitaller Order, unknown in any other subject. 
During the reign of Henry VIII., Wolsey and Docwra were, indeed, 
almost rivals in power and prominence. 

The Grand Prior of St. John’s, whose residence in Clerkenwell 
was referred to in a former paper,' was always an important citizen, 
in virtue of the wealth of the English branch of the Order; but the 
office acquired special lustre from the talents of the occupant now 
under consideration, Sir Thomas Docwra, who held it from 1501 to 
1527. He was the second son of Richard Docwra, a Yorkshireman, 
of a birth entitling his son to become a knight of justice in the 
Order of St. John. His ability is testified to by the fact that he was 
almost chosen grand master of the Order, when the illustrious L’Isle 
Adam succeeded—through the numerical superiority of the French 
knights—in obtaining, by three votes only, the much coveted honour. 
With reference to this election, Aubert de Vertot, a Frenchman 
himself, was obliged to say: ‘“‘ The Englishman was distinguished by 
sublimity of genius and by great skill in treating with princes, at 
whose courts he had been employed on important occasions.” 

His abilities were also borne witness to by his sovereign, with 
whom he was a favourite ambassador, and by his brethren of other 
Jangues. It was during his office that the final struggles between the 
Order and the growing power of the Turks were witnessed at 
Rhodes. There is much that is plaintive in the appeals which at 
that time of their agony came to England from the beleaguered 
knights. On October 1, 1509, the Grand Master himself, writing 
from Rhodes, begs Henry VIII. to send Docwrato them. Again, 


1 See Gentleman's Magazine for October 1880. 
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on November 15, 1513, came an urgent request that.“ Docwra may 
be sent-as soon as the‘king can spare him” ; and on November 12, 
1515, Fabricus de Careto wrote to the king, begging that, ‘‘ consider- 
ing the urgency of the conflict between them and the Turk, Thomas 
Docwra be sent to them.” That he was not expected to come 
empty-handed would appear from a still later appeal made from 
Rhodes by L’Isle Adam, who, writing, as he said, “ with the Turkish 
fleet in sight,” begged the king to “let Docwra and Newport come 
to their assistance, and export the coin they had collected.” 

By this time the king’s impecuniosity was such that he would 
have spared Docwra more readily than the coin ; and, as it would 
not appear that Docwra was ever allowed to go, it is probable that 
former appeals had all implied pecuniary as well as personal assist- 
ance. The clutches of the king and of Wolsey were by this time 
on the vast property of the Order of St. John, not so much in the 
form of actual confiscation, as of polite but determined requisition. 
The confiscation was to come. 

The admiration of the king for “my Lord of St. John’s,” 
before his mind was clouded by avarice, is apparent from the 
various important missions for which he selected him. Docwra was 
sent with the Dean of Windsor to France to administer to Louis XII. 
the oath for the observance of the treaty of March 23, 1509. 
Again, in company with the Bishops of Worcester and Rochester 
and the Abbot of Wynchecombe, he was sent in February 1512 on an 
embassy to Pope Julius II., and was present at the council held at the 
Lateran on Monday, April 19, 1512. Later on, in September 1514, 
we find him again selected as a sort of “‘ swearing officer,” and sent 
on an embassy to France with the Dean of Windsor and the Earl of 
Worcester “ to take the oath of Louis, King of France, for observing 
the treaty of peace concluded between Englard and France on 
August 7 last, in which treaty the King of France agrees to marry the 
Princess Mary, sister of the King of England.” 

Again, four years later, Sir Thomas Docwra took part in one of 
the most magnificent embassies ever sent from England to France, 
his colleagues being the Bishop of Ely and the Earl of Worcester. 
By their commission, they were empowered to “treat for an inter- 
view between the King and the King of France, and for the 
comprehension of the King and kingdom of Scotland”; also to 
deliver, on receipt of 50,000 francs in crowns of gold, the city of 
Tournay and others to Francis or his deputies. The embassy was 
on such a scale as to require twenty-six vessels to convey it to 
Calais ; and a gleam of the ludicrous shines out of the faded pages, 
as we read in a pitiful letter to Wolsey, from the Bishop of Ely, that 
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it was “the sickest passage that ever I had.” The result of the 
mission was satisfactory :{the French king took his oath to the treaty 
of October 2, in great state, on December 14, 1518, in presence of 
the English ambassadors ; and we learn that on this occasion “ my 
Lord of St. John’s was dressed in black satin.” On this occasion 
the celebrated meeting of the Field of the Cloth of Gold was arranged, 
and Sir Thomas Docwra appeared there on Wolsey’s staff. After 
Wolsey and his immediate retinue came, we are told, “five or six 
bishops, with the Grand Prior of Jerusalem, and several prothonotaries, 
in crimson and black velvet, and wearing great gold chains. Then 
came 100 archers of the king’s guards, well mounted, with their 
bows bent, and their quivers at their sides.” At the tournament 
which followed, Docwra acted as one of the judges. 

At the meeting between Henry and Charles V. at Gravelines in 
July, 1520, Docwra accompanied the English king; and in the 
following year, when Wolsey presided over a conference of ambassa- 
dors at Calais, he was accompanied by the Prior of St. John’s, who, 
with Sir Thomas Boleyn, was sent on a special mission immediately 
afterwards to the Emperor Charles. 

These facts show the importance attached by Henry VIII. to Sir 
Thomas Docwra’s services as a diplomatist abroad. The position 
which we find him occupying at home was no less honourable. It 
was twofold. He had his own kingdom in Clerkenweli, and did 
much to adorn and complete the old priory. He even acted as a 
viceroy there, for we find many orders issued that “ Islington, 
Holloway, St. John Street, Cowcross, Charter-house Lane, &c. 
were to be searched for suspected persons by my Lord of St. John’s, 
or such as he shall think meet for it.” 

He also had solemn functions of state to perform. We find him, 
for example, in his place in Parliament as the premier baron of the 
realm, in February 1515, “among the triers of a petition from Gas- 
cony” ; and, on another occasion, we find him one of the eighteen 
peers before whom the Duke of Buckingham was tried and convicted. 
He seems to have been a constant guest at court on all great 
occasions. As an instance, the following extract from a contem- 
porary letter may be given: “ Returned in great state with big 
drums and trumpets to Greenwich—heard mass—then went to 
dinner. Had at their table an archbishop, the Duke of Norfolk, the 

Treasurer, the Admiral, the Viceroy of Ireland, and the Prior of St. 
John’s. After dinner, the king armed himself cap-d-fie, and ran 
thirty courses, capsizing his opponents, horse and all.” 
Until Wolsey’s position with the king made the Grand Prior a 
dangerous rival, the two lived on the most friendly terms. In 
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November 1515, on the occasion of the great ceremony when 
Wolsey received the cardinal’s hat, Docwra was present ; as also in 
the following year when the Cardinal gave a banquet to the Scottish 
ambassadors. On all purely ceremonial occasions, also, the Prior of 
St. John’s invariably accompanied the Cardinal. The latter was not 
at any time a loser by his friendship with the head of the wealthy 
Hospitallers. In the old MSS., giving an inventory of Wolsey’s 
household goods, we find such entries as the following: “‘ Changeable 
silk, green and yellow, given by my Lord of St. John’s ;”—“ Sixteen 
window-carpets, received from my Lord of St. John’s, 8th December, 
16th Hen. VIII. ”;—“ Twelve carpets of beyond-sea making, received 
from my Lord of St. John’s, 18th January, 18th Henry VIII.” ;—and 
“a table carpet given to my lord by the Lord of St. John’s, 2oth 
December, 20th Henry VIII.” 

The life at Clerkenwell Priory—always comfortable—was luxu- 
rious when the Prior was there. Royalty itself reserved the right of 
a place. Nor was the king satisfied with the right of dining himself 
at the Grand Prior’s table: he claimed also the privilege of sending 
such members of his household and court as he might find it 
inconvenient to provide for elsewhere. As has been truly said, “ It 
was indeed a long price which the community had to pay for the 
presence and countenance of the monarch, and it sometimes weighed 
heavily on their finances.” But towards the end of Docwra’s life 
a marked change came over his relations with the king and Wolsey. 
He was rarely found at court; and the extant correspondence is 
generally composed of demands from Wolsey for part of the property 
of the Order for the king’s service—the style of which may be 
guessed from the following sentence with which one of these requisi- 
tions concludes : “I advise you to comply without excuse or delay, 
according to the accompanying letters from the king.” 

Sick at heart and ailing in body, my Lord of St. John’s did not 
long survive his loss of favour. He died in the year 1527, and was 
buried “in prioratu Sancti Johannis Jerusalem,” and his successor 
was the distinguished knight, Sir William Weston. 

The new lord of St. John’s received even harsher treatment than 
his predecessor. Stern edicts, confiscation of property, withdrawal 
of the charter of the Order—the restoration of which, by Queen 
Mary, the Prior could not foresee—all preyed on the mind of the 
chivalrous Hospitaller; and on the day when the crowning injury was 
inflicted on the English /angue, Sir William Weston joined the knights 
who had gone before. He was buried in the chancel of the old 
church of St. John, in Clerkenwell. 

FRANCIS DUNCAN. 
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BISHOPS’ TRANSCRIPTS. 


HOUGH much genealogical information may be obtained 
from Court Rolls, Wills, and other sources, the main frame- 
work of an authentic and full pedigree must, at all events for the 
last three hundred years, be drawn from the registers of parishes. 
Court Rolls, of paramount importance in tracing the descent of 
property, deal chiefly with the heirs to the properties in the manor, 
and so practically concern only the main stem of the family, leaving 
its branches, the younger sons and their descendants, to be traced 
from other materials. Wills, again, while often throwing light upon 
distant ramifications, are unfortunately not composed from a genea- 
logist’s point of view, and are too often vague in detail. They do not 
usually mention other children or relatives than those alive at the 
testator’s death, and of them only those to whom legacies are 
bequeathed ; and an additional obscurity in a large number of cases 
overshadows the relationships of the family by reason of the use of 
the term “ cousin,” common in old wills, to mean nephews and nieces, 
if not other degrees of consanguinity as well, in addition to its 
ordinary acceptation. There is confusion enough for the genea- 
logist in the every-day use of the word “cousin,” which may indeed 
denote any one of four relationships to a given person, in only one 
of which will the surname reveal what the relationship between the 
parties really is; in the other three cases the surname cannot possibly 
tell an inquirer if the cousin in question be the child of the 
father’s sister, or the mother’s sister or brother. When to this is added 
the possibility that it is not cousin at all in the modern sense that is 
meant, one’s pathway through the mazes of the family becomes very 
treacherous. The terms “ brother-in-law” and “sister-in-law,” also 
frequently met with in documents of the last-mentioned class, are 
equally indefinite, since the persons denoted may be either the 
spouses of a sister or a brother, or the brothers and sisters of a spouse. 
Often, too, the suspicion will creep in, that the testator may have 
confused the relationships of “step-son” and “son-in-law.” 
But the entries in a parish register throw a flood of light upon 
difficulties of this kind. An inspection of the list of marriages will 
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easily lead to the identification of the brother-in-law, or afford 
materials for assigning the cousin to the proper place in the pedi- 
gree ; the entry of a baptism or burial will supply a date upon which 
very much may turn.- Important, then, as other documents may be in 
such matters, the highest value must be assigned to parish registers ; 
and in view of the large number of missing and dilapidated registers, 
the copies of them sent in year by year by the parson and church- 
wardens to the Bishop at his visitation, called the Bishops’ Trans- 
cripts, are worthy of the greatest care and attention. In 1830, of 
the eleven thousand parishes of England, 6,000 only possessed 
registers commencing prior to 1650; while in the case of 2,000 
more the registers began since 1700. How many of these books 
have been lost, damaged, or destroyed since 1830, it is difficult to 
say ; and it must be remembered that the calculation above is based 
upon the date of the first entry only, and takes no notice of the fact 
that a register complete from its beginning, and legible and unde- 
faced throughout, is a very rare thing to find. 

Parochial registers were established by a mandate of Thomas 
Cromwell in 1538 ; but in 1597, it being found that they were not 
so regularly preserved and kept as they should be, it was ordained 
by the Archbishop and clergy of Canterbury that they should be 
transcribed into parchment books, and that copies of the registers 
should be forwarded annually within one month of Easter to the 
registrars of the various dioceses to be preserved in the Episcopal 
archives. This regulation was approved by Queen Elizabeth under 
the great seal of England, and confirmed by the 7oth Ecclesiastical 
Canon of 1703. 

This order of things existed until the confusions during the reign 
of Charles I., at which time parish registers were greatly neglected, 
and, as a natural consequence, the sending-in of transcripts to the 
bishop became extremely irregular. In every diocese there is a break 
in the series of transcripts from about 1640 to 1660, one or two 
parishes, perhaps, sending in their parchments a year or two later, 
but all ceasing, with the rarest exceptions, before 1650. Registering, 
indeed, went on in the parishes themselves. It was ordered in the 
House of Commons in 1664 that a register book should be kept in 
every parish, in which births, marriages, deaths, and burials were to 
be entered by the minister ;-and in 1653 it was further enacted that in 
every parish a person should be appointed, to be called the “ Parish 
Register,” to keep the register book and make the entries in it. These 
orders, of course, made no provision for transcripts, except a per- 
missive one in the case of marriages to the effect that if the certificate 
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of a civil marriage before a justice of the peace should “ be produced 

to the clerk of the peace, and request made to him to make an entry 
thereof ; then the said clerk of the peace is hereby required to enter 
the same in a book of parchment to be provided for that purpose 
and kept among the records of the said sessions.” This regulation 
was not in force for many years; with the Restoration this irregular 
system of keeping registers ceased; the duty again devolved upon 
the parochial clergy, and the registers since 1660 have been for the 
most part well kept, though the transcripts in many instances have 
been very irregularly sent in to the bishop. 

Of the importance of the transcripts of parish registers, apart 
from their genealogical utility, little need be said, it is so patent to 
everybody. Mr. J. S. Burn, in his book on Parish Registers, gives 
several instances of their importance. In the Chandos case a 
marriage was proved by the production of the transcript of the 
register of Owre in Kent, from the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Re- 
gistry ; and the Committee of Privileges, not being satisfied with the 
condition of the register of Maidstone in 1603, required the produc- 
tion of the transcript for that year, which was found to correspond ; 
but in the claim of Charlotte Gertrude McCarthy to the Stafford 
peerage in 1825, the transcripts being called for, a forgery in the 
original Register was discovered. A woman cut out two leaves from 
St. Bride’s register for the purpose of destroying the proof of her 
marriage, but as, fortunately, there was a transcript in the Bishop 
of London’s Registry, the marriage was proved. An agricultural 
labourer named Angell established a claim to property valued at a 
million of money ; but on comparing the register produced at the 
trial with the transcript, it was discovered that in an entry of the 
burial of a woman the name Margaret Ange had been altered into 
Marriott Angell, and on this ground the Attorney-General moved 
for and obtained a new trial. For many years the usefulness of the 
Bishops’ Transcripts has been fully proved; they have been re- 
peatedly produced to afford evidence of forgeries in or to supply 
the deficiencies of parish registers. 

Although the churchwardens of every parish were thus ordered 
to send in transcripts, and many faithfully performed their duties, 
there were very many who neglected to do so. The Canons of 1603 
were never confirmed by Parliament, and though the transmission of 
these duplicates was again and again ordered, and again and again 
referred to in the charges of the bishops, there was no legal compul- 
sion on the part of the parochial authorities to attend to their orders ; 
and consequently in not one diocese of England is the set of tran- 
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scripts perfect. To prepare them and send them in costs money ; 
and though they were ordered and asked for, there was no provision 
made for the payment of the persons concerned ; and in the year 
1800 the Registrar of the Diocese of London, in reply to the Com- 
missioners on Public Records, said, “I hereby certify that it is not 
the custom within the Diocese of London for any return to be made 
to the Bishop’s Registry of either burials or baptisms.” This state of 
affairs at last attracted the attention of Parliament, and in 1812 an 
Act called “George Rose’s Act” was passed for dealing with the 
subject of registration. This Act, amongst other details, provided 
for the making and transmission of transcripts to the Registrars of the 
Dioceses, and imposed the penalty of fourteen years’ transportion for 
the omission to send them in in the proper manner ; but directly 
afterwards, with a lucidity worthy of an Act of Parliament, enacted 
that one half of all penalties should go to the informer, and the 
remainder to the poor of the parish or to charitable purposes. Such 
an Act is a fit subject for ridicule ; and, with the exception of the 
forgery clauses, it had the power of enforcing none of its enaetments. 

But the irregularities with which the transcripts were sent in was 
nothing in comparison with the ill-treatment the parchments received 
at the hands of the various Registrars. The same want, the want of 
any provision for the fees of those functionaries, led to their neglect 
by them ; and it was unblushingly affirmed to Sir William Betham, 
when he found the transcripts at York “unarranged and unconsultable,” 
that this was so because the Act of Parliament gave no directions about 
fees. Transcripts directed in accordance with the Act went through 
the post free, but any variation from the proper mode of address 
made them at once chargeable, and they were refused bythe Registrars 
and taken back to the General Post Office, where many bundles 
—‘a large accumulation,” says Burn—were eventually committed 
to the flames. And when they had overcome their preliminary diffi- 
culties, and were safely in the hands of the Registrars, their troubles were 
not over. They were usually strung together on shoelaces or string, 
either in bundles for each Deanery or promiscuously, the largest one 
being kept out to wrap the others in, and then they were tossed aside 
into any corner to be out of the way. No other care was taken ; damp 
and mildew worked their will with them unchecked ; mice burrowed 
into them, and then dust came down and covered all imperfections with 
a friendly veil. But a worse fate often awaited them. Dr. Thelwall, 
of Newcastle, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1819, speaking about the 
York Registry, says: “I lately saw in the possession of a friend a 
great number of extracts from the register of a certain parish in the 
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neighbourhood, and on questioning him as to the way he became 
possessed of them, I was informed that they were given to him by 
his cheesemonger, and that copies were forwarded by the clergyman 
of the parish to the proper officer in a bordering diocese, and had 
been allowed, through the negligence of their keeper, to obtain the 
distinguished honour of wrapping up cheese and bacon.” At Lin- 
coln it appears that the transcripts were tied up in parcels as they 
were sent, bundled into boxes, and those which were written on 
parchment were regularly cut up for binding modern wills. Bigland, 
in his “Observations on Parish Registers,” published in 1766, men- 
tions that he had seen in a certain cathedral a promiscuous heap of 
transcripts from various parishes, crammed under a staircase in a 
place on the north side of the north aisle, upon the ground, without 
the security of a door, and exposed to destruction by damp or any 
other cause. Mr. Burn himself, in 1839, purchased at a bookshop 
the Bishop’s Transcripts of fifty-eight parishes in Kent, for the year 
1640; and at Lichfield Mr. Downing Bruce found the records ex- 
posed to the rain through the dilapidated state of the building in 
which they were kept. 

The duty of safe custody, so shamefully neglected by the proper 
officials, was not the only one imposed upon them by the Act of 
1812. A clause enacts that the Registrar shall cause the transcripts 
to be carefully arranged, and correct alphabetical indices to be made 
of all persons and places mentioned in such copies, for the use of 
the public. But it is needless to state that in no case has this been 
done. If the comparatively simple duty of preserving the transcripts 
from damage has been so carelessly performed, it is not to be won- 
dered at that the more onerous one of providing indices to them 
should be utterly unattempted. 

It is to be feared that in most of the dioceses the transcripts are 
still existing in a state of neglect and danger. In some, however, 
the case is different. At Chester the parish register returns are sub- 
stantially bound in separate parishes, and kept in a large room ; at 
York they are now better taken care of ; and at Worcester private 
enterprise, with the consent of the Registrar, has lately dealt with 
every transcript up to the year 1700, sorting them into parishes, 
identifying as far as possible the mutilated fragments, and making a 
list of every transcript now to be found in that Registry prior to that 
year. It is difficult, however, to do anything more than tie them up 
in bundles for the respective parishes. Although they were required 
to be made, no order was issued as to what size or shape they were 
to be, or in what way the entries should be put down. Parishes, 
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indeed, usually kept to the same form of transcript, but their sizes 
differ much from year to year. Some are written lengthways, some 
across the parchment, and some are written on paper. One large 
parish would send in its transcripts in the form of a book ; another 
would sew long narrow strips of parchment end to end, and fill them 
with writing—a form which was found eminently adapted for using as 
strings to tie the lesser documents together with, and has suffered 
accordingly. Nearly universally the large parchments are used as 
wrappers for their more diminutive fellows ; and the consequence is 
that they are crumpled and torn, and the writing in many instances 
entirely effaced with dust and damp. Some are written with a great 
amount of care, and were evidently labours of love; but in the 
majority of instances, to transcribe the register seems to have been 
an uncongenial task, and the scrawling writing and the bad spelling 
show that it was too often entrusted to ignorant hands. 

The passing of the Registration Act of 1836, which provided a 
system of civil registration, has in some measure supplemented paro- 
chial registration ; but it fills a different province, and should in no 
Way cause ministers and churchwardens to neglect their duties. 
Besides, it applies only to the present, and does not relieve the 
custodians of registers and transcripts from overhauling the docu- 
ments in their charge, rescuing them from danger and neglect, and 
providing for their accessibility and safe custody. It is pitiable to 
think that the carelessness of the proper officers is allowed to expose 
such valuable documents to the risk of destruction, when the expen- 
diture of a little time and trouble on the part of well-paid officials 
would be sufficient to bring the chaos into order. Nay, doubtless, 
there are hundreds’ of willing hands in every part of England belong- 
ing to heads endowed with every capacity requisite, who would gladly 
accept the task as a labour of love, were permission given. And, 
indeed, the work is chiefly a mechanical one ; the untying dusty 
bundles, separating mouldy and adhering transcripts, and sorting 
them out into parishes, requires little more than patience and the 
most ordinary knowledge of ancient handwriting. To make a list of 
every parchment is a light task; to tie them up in brown paper 
parcels requires only care; and the storing of them in safety after- 
wards is but a small thing to require of those whose neglect has 
made such operations necessary, and to whom these archives ought 


tobe a pride, though too often they are a standing disgrace. 
JOHN AMPHLETT. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE EARTHQUAKE LIABILITIES OF LONDON. 


HE recent Agram earthquakes and the subsequent minor 
tremblings of a part of Scotland naturally lead us to ask 
whether a period of subterranean activity is approaching, and 
whether we may have such visitations in England. To the in- 
habitants of modern London this is a very serious question. By 
“modern” London I mean that portion which has been built since 
the operation of “creating ground-rents ” was invented, and has been 
actively carried on. 

This peculiar operation, if I understand it rightly, consists in 
buying a bit of land near any suburban railway station, building 
thereon some houses of villainously dishonest construction, but of 
showy exterior, calling them “ villa residences to be sold or let ” on 
the usual 99 years’ lease, and at a high ground-rent. This ground- 
rent is sold to investors at a price nearly equal to the cost of the 
building and land, so that the cute operator can afford to sell the 
lease of the house itself at a very low price. The victim who buys 
the lease of the “ desirable villa residence” discovers at the end of 
about five years that the annual cost of repairs and patchwork 
necessary to hold the thing together is nearly equivalent to the whole 
nett rental obtainable after paying the ground-rent ; but as he must 
pay the ground.rent, he holds on. 

I refer to these because they render the earthquake question so 
very serious. Hundreds of thousands of people are now residing in 
such houses with upper-story walls of only one brick thickness. 
Upon these walls the roofs entirely depend, and the framework of 
these roofs is the flimsiest that can, by the exercise of the utmost 
structural ingenuity, be made to hold together until the purchasing 
victim is hooked. The principals, rafters, tie-beams, king-posts, &c., 
are commonly made of unseasoned wood, which ultimately shrinks, 
and renders the whole structure more or less shaky. 

What, then, must happen if London receives even a very slight 
earthquake shock? Calabrian experience shows that such shocks 
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produce curious displacements of the stones of which buildings are 
constructed. The tremor causes them to slide and turn upon each 
other, and overlap accordingly on the wall-face. Where the building 
stones are broad, this may occur to a considerable extent without 
destruction of the building, the remaining thickness of the displaced 
stone leaving sufficient bearing upon that below it. But where the 
bearing-thickness is but 44 to 9 inches, a displacement of anything 
above 2} to 44 inches must be fatal. With the rotten mortar used 
by the ground-rent creators, this amount of displacement may easily 
occur; and when it does, the roof must fall, burying all within the 
house. A single shock as severe as some of those which damaged 
Agram would kill half a million of people in and around London. 

Is there any good and sufficient geological reason why London 
should be less liable to earthquakes than other European cities? and 
why England generally should suffer less than continental Europe, or 
even less than Scotland ? 

I think there is. My reasons for this conclusion will be better 
understood if the reader will refer to the last paragraph of page 752 
in the last number of this magazine. The uptilted strata then 
described, besides being very numerous one above the other and of 
varying structure, are broken through in a great many places by 
faults and by the trap dykes described on page 750. 

A little reflection will show that such a structure of deeply dipping 
inclined stratified rocks of great variability is specially ill adapted for 
the communication of any vibratory shock or continuous wave. If 
we strike an empty tumbler it rings freely, that is, the blow produces 
a vibration or glass-quake that runs throughout the material or crust 
of the tumbler. Now put a second tumbler inside the first so as to 
produce a compound crust analogous to loosely superposed varying 
strata. The ring will be much deadened. If the tumbler be cracked 
to represent a geological fault, the communication of vibration is still 
more effectually checked. Our skulls are constructed on this 
principle to prevent vibratory concussion of the brain. There are 
two plates of bone ( “ ¢ad/es,” as the anatomist calls them), an inner 
and outer one, with spongy bone or “ dif/oe” between them. These 
bones are elaborately cracked by sutures or stitched-like separations, 
and thus the shock resulting from an ordinary blow on the head is 
limited in its range of bone-quake. 

So with the strata or upper crust of England. The compact 
rocks capable of transmitting an earthquake wave are intercalated 
or sandwiched with soft, crumbly, inelastic shales or friable sand 


stones, which act like the diploe of the skull; and besides this they 
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are traversed by multitudes of faults, joints, and dykes, that break 
their continuity as the sutures of the skull separate the parietal bones 
from each other, and from the frontal and occipital. 

London shares this advantage with the additional protection of 
resting on a deep basin of alluvial deposits, thick beds of clay, sand, 
and gravel, the most effectual of dampers to any sharp vibration ; 
and these are underlied by still thicker chalk, by no means a good 
conductor of mechanical vibrations. 

In these respects London contrasts strongly with Edinburgh ; 
England generally with rocky Scotland, and still more so with great 
Continental areas, where one continuous rock stretches over hundreds 
of square miles without a break, and is therefore able to transmit an 
earthquake shock to vast distances beyond its originating centre. 
Thus the great European earthquake of 1755, the tragic focus of 
which was Lisbon, produced greater disturbances in Scotland and 
Norway than at London. The water of Loch Lomond “ rose against 
its banks, and then subsided below its usual level. The greatest 
perpendicular height of this swell was 2 feet 4 inches” (Lyell). No 
equal disturbance of the Thames or of its estuary is recorded, though 
it is so much nearer to the upheaving focus. 

These considerations, however, only apply to the facilities of 
communication of earthwaves spreading from distant centres. The 
case would be quite different if the disturbing force were immediately 
below London or within one or two hundred miles on either side of 
it. Slight shocks of this kind have been felt in London and may be 
again. 

Long, long ago England must have been fearfully shaken, as the 
abundant faults plainly show. In these “the vertical displacement 
is between 600 and 3,000 feet, and the horizontal extent thirty miles 
or more; the width of the fissures, since filled up with rubbish, 
varying from ten to fifty feet” (Lyell). Such fractures as these, 
whether the effect of one or many shocks, indicate an immense 
amount of terrestrial activity and disturbance. We may indulge in 
the consolation that these ancient catastrophes have diminished 
our present liability to their recurrence; but should be deceived if we 
imagine that they secure complete immunity, or justify us in 
allowing the further perpetration of prospective homicide by the 
building of human habitations with slated roofs resting on thin walls 
made of bad bricks and worse mortar. 
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ELECTRIC PERFORATION OF GLASS. 


F I shared the popular belief concerning the making of fortunes 
by means of patents, I should rush to the Great Seal Office 
with a provisional specification for glass sieves and ventilating window- 
panes, the sieves being made of window glass pierced with thousands 
of small holes, through which corrosiveliquids might be strained, 
and other sifting processes demanding extreme cleanliness be con- 
ducted. 

The ventilating window-pane should be similarly perforated, so 
that air might stream gently through it without any blast or draft, 
and without the outside ugliness that limits the use of perforated zinc 
for ventilating purposes. 

But the drilling of small holes in glass is apparently a tedious and 
costly process, It was so really at one time, but is not so any longer. 
Forty years ago, plates of glass were perforated by sparks from the 
Leyden jar. If the spark were passed directly upon a clean surface, 
the glass was liable to be shattered ; but by covering it with oil, the 
perforation was clear and without star. 

In those days it was necessary to do much laborious turning 
of the electrical machine in order to charge a jar with sufficient 
intensity and obtain the requisite spark. Now, by means of the 
Rumkorff coil, we may obtain, without any such effort, volleys of 
sparks, following each other faster than we can count them. By 
simply burying one of the terminal wires in a plate of ebonite, 
allowing its point to project just beyond the surface, and moving this 
over one side of a sheet of glass of suitable thickness, smeared with 
olive oil, each spark may be made to punch a small hole through the 
glass. Very simple machinery might be devised for moving the 
surface of ebonite regularly over that of the glass, and thus regulating 
the distances and arrangement of the perforations automatically. 

I have used perforated zinc very successfully for ventilation, 
by merely taking out a pane of glass from a skylight or upper part 
of a window and substituting the zinc. This, for the outlet of air. 
For inlet, a perforated zinc plate was substituted for one of the 
lower wooden panels of the door. By these means a moderate- 
sized room was made available for the meetings of a small class, 
which room was intolerable before; for when the door and windows 
were closed the atmosphere was suffocating, and when opened, 
those who sat near to the entering blast became shivering rheumatised 
martyrs, In like manner, a lecture theatre was ventilated by substi- 
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tuting a large plate of perforated zinc for the glass skylight, and 
making several lower openings, all of which were similarly panelled 
with perforated zinc plates. But these were very ugly, while the 
perforated glass would be unobjectionable, provided the holes can be 
made large enough. 


THE PATHOLOGY AND PREVENTION OF SEA SICKNESS. 


R. BEARD, of New York, has published “A Practical Treatise 

on Sea Sickness,” in which he affirms, rather positively, that 

it may be prevented by large doses (30 to 60, and even go grains) 

of bromide of sodium three times daily. If the sodium salt is not 

obtainable, bromide of potassium, ammonium, or calcium, may be 

substituted. It should be taken before starting—better a whole day 
before—and the dose continued so long as the danger continues. 

He shows that sea sickness is not an ailment to be laughed at, 
but is one that does considerable, and sometimes permanent, mis- 
chief to the sufferer, and may even be fatal. The popular notion 
that it is sometimes beneficial, by “ clearing the stomach,” is treated 
by Dr. Beard as it deserves. The most rudimentary acquaintance 
with the physiology of digestion would teach that the stomach can 
require no such clearing, seeing that it empties itself immediately 
the digestion of each meal is completed. 

Dr. Beard regards sea sickness not as a disease of the stomach or 
liver, but as one of the nervous system. In a review of his book 
in Zhe Journal of Science this view is described as “a new depar- 
ture.” 

Such, however, is not the case. In Vol. II. of Zhe Phrenological 
Journal, published in 1825, the cerebral origin of sea sickness is sug- 
gested on page 428, and further discussed on pages 645-6, where 
some confirmatory experiments of a Liverpool correspondent are 
described as follows : “ A year or two ago he sailed for some hours 
in a steam packet, in rather rough weather, and had recourse, in 
vain, to every expedient to get the better of the horrible nausea and 
sickness thereby produced. It occurred to him at last, after various 
trials, that if he could keep his eyes fixed upon any motionless 
object, and, at the same time, completely hide all sight of the 
vessel's motion, he might thereby keep his mind steady, and regain 
and preserve his equilibrium. With this view he placed himself 
with his back towards the deck, with both elbows on the gunwale, 
and, with the palms of his hands, guarded both eyes from all sight of 
the vessel, and fixed them with a steady gaze upon the point of a distant 
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hill, endeavouring, at the same time, to engage his mind in thought 
and abstract his attention from the vessel.” In three minutes “he 
lost all sense of motion,” and recovered. On four subsequent occa- 
sions he varied and repeated the same experiment, and always with 
success. 

These experiments are worth repeating, on account of their 
physiological as well as their practical interest. I cannot try them 
myself, being proof against these miseries. If confirmed by the 
experience of others, an apparatus might be devised to substitute 
the palms, and guard the eyes, while leaving the hands at liberty. 
This would be preferable to large doses of bromides, which act 
rather seriously on the nervous system. 


FIREPLACE REFORM. 


R. SIEMENS, the inventor of the most important and success- 

ful modern improvement in furnace construction, has come 

to the rescue of the dirty atmosphere of London. He has shown 

how we may obtain a perfectly smokeless ofen fire, so open, so 

bright, and so “ cheerful ” as to satisfy all the cravings of English fire- 
worshippers, who must stare at the fire as well as be warmed by it. 

He does this by filling the back part of the grate with coke, 
and throwing upon the front portion of the heap of coke a sheet of 
gas-flame. The combustion of the gas is complete and smokeless, 
so also is that of the coke. The gas is supplied by a pipe extending 
along the lower and front part of the grate; this pipe is perforated 
with holes about three-quarters of an inch apart, and through which 
the gas issues. The bottom of the grate is formed by a dead plate 
instead of bars, and the air admitted from below is deflected to the 
front by this plate in such wise that it shall supply the requirements 
of combustion to the gas. Thus the combustion takes place mainly 
in front, and the radiation is thereby rendered economically effective 
for warming the room rather than the chimney. 

A common fire-grate may be easily and cheaply fitted with these 
simple appliances; but for the complete carrying out of Dr. Siemens’s 
improvements, and obtaining the most effective and economical 
combustion, a grate should be specially constructed, like that which 
he has used in his office. This includes supplementary devices 
consisting of a plate of copper at the back of the grate, and a corru- 
gated sheet of thin copper, or “ frill,” as he calls it, by the aid of 
which the air that passes through a channel below the dead plate 
bottom of the grate js heated to ‘about the melting point of lead 
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before reaching the gas issue, and thus the combustion of the gas is 
rendered more brilliant and effective. 

Dr. Siemens has carefully compared the cost of this with that of 
the ordinary fire-grate formerly used in the same place. . The old 
fire-grate consumed two scuttles of coal daily, each containing 
19 lbs. of coal, which, at 23s. per. ton, cost 5;4¢. for each day of 
nine hours. With the new arrangement the gas consumed (as 
measured by a special meter) amounted to sixty-two cubic feet per 
nine hours. The cost of this at 3s. 6d. per thousand, added to 
22 Ibs. of coke at 18s. per ton, amounted to a little more than 4;4¢., 
thus directly saving about one penny per day. The total effective 
saving was greater than this, as the room was warmer, no fire-wood 
or loss of time was required in lighting, and the fire could be turned 
out at any moment, or regulated according to the severity of the 
weather. Over and above these are the saving and comfort of 
avoiding the smoke and dirt of our ordinary coal-wasting devices. 

Dr. Siemens generously offers this invention free from any patent” 
claims, and without any view to money profit, stating that he “ shall 
be happy to furnish builders and others desirous to introduce the 
grate here described with the necessary indications to secure 
success.” Some enterprising manufacturers are already advertising 
to supply such stoves, or to adapt the principle to existing stoves. 

If this invention is appreciated and turned to practical account, 
as it deserves to be, Dr. Siemens will be a great benefactor to the city 
of his adoption. What a marvellous change would come over the 
face of London if its smoke were effectively abolished! We go on the 
Continent, and come back raving about the palazzi of Venice, and 
Florence, and Rome, &c.; but all the palaces of Italy added together 
are outrivalled in number and value, as well as in architectural 
beauty, by the warehouses, banks, shop buildings, and other secular 
edifices of London, which might be appreciated as they deserve, 
were they but clean. A noble building begrimed with soot has 
no better chance of being admired than has a beautiful woman with 
a dirty face. 

Dr. Siemens maintains that “it is almost barbarous to use raw coal 
for any purpose, and that the time will come when all our fuel will 
be separated into its two constituents before reaching our factories or 
our domestic hearths.” I heartily agree with him in this, and will 
add another and very weighty reason for this conclusion—one which 
Dr. Siemens does not specify. It is this: when we burn raw coal, we 
waste a multitude of precious products that are saved by the process 
of distillation in the gas retorts. There is the ammoniacal liquor 
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that comes off at first, and which, when wedded to the waste 
product of soda works, gives us sal ammoniac, from which so many 
useful ammoniacal compounds are prepared, and which is so useful 
itself. Or otherwise treated, this ammoniacal liquor becomes a valu- 
able manure. 

Then we have the coal tar, and its naphtha, from which are now 
obtained so marvellous a variety of brilliant dyes and delicate essences, 
and which is still exercising the skill of the chemist in the production 
of ever-extending varieties of appliances to modern luxury and sub- 
stantial comfort. The last residuum, after the distillation of the 
material for all these, supplies us with the basis of the best of foot- 
paths; and if Dr. Siemens’s principle is fairly carried out, we shall 
tread under our feet the pitchy carbon that we now draw into our 
lungs. 

In the above estimate of cost, Dr. Siemens charges the gas at 
35. 6d. per thousand feet, but this is far beyond its legitimate value. 
With a steady demand for coke at the price named, and a large 
consumption of gas going on by day as well as by night, the gas 
would cost nothing at the works, provided they were economically 
and judiciously managed. The bye-products would cover all the 
cost of distillation of the coal and purification of the gas. One 
shilling per 1,000 feet would repay the cost of conveying it to our 
houses, and leave a handsome dividend upon the capital employed. 
Had gas-making been a competitive enterprise we should, ere this, 
have had good gas at about this price. Dr. Siemens’s estimate would 
thus be reduced to about 3d. per day for his large room. 

Be it understood, however, that in thus advocating the introduc- 
tion of Dr. Siemens’s open grate, I only regard it as a compromise, 
a concessional step towards a truly rational method of obtaining a 
desirable domestic climate. This may be obtainable by applying the 
separated coke and gas to a fire-clay heat-reservoir, constructed on 
the same principle as those which are used in the Northern parts of 
continental Europe, and by the aid of which, effective and proper 
ventilation may be carried out, and temperature regulated at will, with 
the minimum consumption of fuel. 

The reservoirs are heated by wood, and the only reason why 
they may not be fed with coal is the liability to choking up of their 
complex flues by the soot. With the separated coke and gas, this 
objection would be obviated. I do not suppose that anything I can 
urge in this direction will have any effect, so universal and inveterate 
is the adoration of that domestic fetish, “the Englishman’s fireside.” 
He will stubbornly continue to sacrifice upon that altar, the open 
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grate, the greatest of his physical treasures ; and therefore, an inven- 
tion like this of Dr. Siemens, which materially lessens the evils of 
such idolatry, is a great benefaction. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE Foop. 


OME experiments have recently been made in Germany by 
E. von Wolff and others on the feeding of pigs, whose physical 
relationship to ourselves is much closer than many of us are 
willing to admit. A certain number of these country cousins were 
fed on flesh-meal and starchy food, another equal number on boiled 
mashed potatoes mixed with split peas and a little linseed oil. The 
chemical constituents of the food of both lots were as nearly equalised 
as possible, and the results observed. The experiments were con- 
tinued for 182 days. 

During this period, the swine fed on flesh-meal gained on an 
average 496 grammes per head daily, while those fed on the peas, &c., 
increased but 466 grammes, or, otherwise stated, the amount of food 
actually required to produce 100 kilos of live weight was in the first 
case 319 kilos, in the second 346 kilos. 

These results chiefly refer to fattening, but are interesting so far as 
they go. Had muscular energy been the test, it is probable that the 
difference would have been more in favour of the flesh-meal. The 
whole subject is a very interesting one, and opens a fine field of 
research, which should be carried much further than mere laboratory 
analysis of the constituents of the food, and should especially include 
the effect of different modes of cooking ‘and other preparation on 
the practical nutritive value of given kinds of food of stated chemical 
composition. 

One pound of lentils, or of dried peas, or of haricots, and, I 
might add, horsebeans, contains much more nutritive flesh-forming 
material than one pound of the very best rump-steak, or any other 
part of an ox, or any portion of a sheep; but it does not therefore 
follow that everybody, or anybody, may obtain corresponding pro- 
portions of nourishment by eating the pulse. 

We do not assimilate the whole of our food, and the proportions 
assimilated vary greatly according to the digestibility of the food in 
the stomach and the convertibility of the chyme thus formed into 
blood. The value of animal food depends less upon its chemical 
composition, as displayed in a statement of the results of laboratory 
analysis, than upon the fact that the digestive organs of the sheep or 
the ox have already done the work of rendering it so nearly like animal 
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blood that its conversion into that fluid is completed with but 
small further effort. Those who are strong enough to digest horse- 
beans, and assimilate all the nutriment they contain, may feed upon 
them with great economy and advantage; but others, -with feebler 
powers, get more from beef and mutton. 

Our present cookery practice is very limited and primitive : it 
includes but little more than different methods of applying heat to 
different animal and vegetable substances. The modern chemist 
effects marvellous transformations in his laboratory, and I think the 
time has now arrived when he should formally invade the kitchen, 
and relieve us from the humiliation of depending upon the digestive 
organs of domestic animals for the preparation of nutritious food from 
its crude vegetable constituents. If he can convert cotton pocket- 
handkerchiefs into grape-sugar, he should be able, by the skilful appli- 
cation of chemical solvents and chemical machinery, to produce beef 
and mutton, or their equivalents, from turnips and mangold wurzels, as 
effectively, and at least as cheaply, as they are now obtained by the 
farmer who uses for this purpose the organic secretions and vital 
machinery of shorthorns and Southdowns. 


GREEN OYSTERS. 


NCE upon a time, when English oysters were sold in the 
Haymarket at fourpence and sixpence per dozen, and at 
street stalls in the New Cut at four a penny, the opener of these 
cheap luxuries sometimes came upon one with a green “ beard.” 
This was thrown away as poisonous, the green colour being attributed 
to copper obtained from the bottom of the ships lying in Stangate 
Creek and other tributaries of the Thames and Medway, where the 
oyster-beds then flourished. As oysters have become dearer, and con- 
sequently better observed by epicures, the green variety is not only 
tolerated, but actually prized as superlatively delicious. They are now 
specially cultivated in France and sold at specially high prices. 

Chemical analysis has proved that the copper theory is a delusion. 
What then is the cause of the green colour? 

The microscope has answered this question. It is due to the 
presence of a minute boat-shaped creature that lives in brackish 
water, and which, while living, has a cobalt blue colour. It now 
bears the name of Vavicula ostrearia. It is one of the diatoms, those 
microscopic paradoxes that wander about like animals, but breathe 
and otherwise behave as vegetables, and are so abundant that you 
cannot spill a half a pint of water anywhere, and leave it stagnant 
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for a while, but it becomes the habitation of a colony. Their species 
are innumerable, many belonging especially to sea water. 

About twenty-five years ago I had a curious experience of the 
migratory power of some of the marine species. I prepared in Birm- 
ingham (which is about as far from the sea as one can possibly be in 
England) some artificial sea water for an aquarium, and placed it in 
a glass dish exposed to the sunlight. In about a fortnight the quartz 
pebbles at the bottom of the dish were covered with a brown film 
from which minute bubbles arose. I inverted a glass funnel over 
these, and on the tube of the funnel an inverted test tube filled with 
water. In a few days the bubbles which rose into the funnel and test 
tube accumulated sufficiently to form an inch depth of gas at the top 
of the tube. This I found to be oxygen of sufficient purity to cause 
a glowing lucifer match to burst into flame, showing that the brown 
film was a vegetable growth. The microscope revealed a mass of 
diatoms when some of the brown slimy matter was smeared on a 
piece of glass and examined. These marine diatoms must either 
have been evolved or acclimatised from fresh-water species, or their 
germs must have travelled from the coast. The researches of Piazzi 
Smyth on atmospheric dust indicate that the latter is the most prob- 
able explanation. 

But, returning to the oysters. If white oysters are placed in a 
plate containing nothing but sea water and some of these blue 
diatoms, the greening takes place in the course of a day or two. 
The oyster opens its shell-mouth, and that wondrous structure 
popularly named the “beard,” but which actually performs the 
function of gills and food-gathering hands, commences its customary 
operations. The microscopic filaments or velvet-pile of lively hairs 
that cover the gill-plates whip the water by a series of rhythmic 
movements, and thereby currents are formed about the shell- 
mouth ; these currents carry inward the diatoms, and thus supply 
the oyster with food that imparts its colour to the feeder, just so 
much modified as to produce a bright green instead of cobalt blue. 

An examination of the coloured oysters shows that their stomachs 
and intestines contain the carapaces or shells of the diatoms, while the 
coloured juices are assimilated and diffused throughout the oyster’s 
substance, accumulating especially in the most vesicular parts, z.¢. the 
gills. The shell of the diatom, being siliceous or flinty, is not digestible 
even by an oyster. 

M. Puységur has lately been studying this subject, and has gone 
into it rather minutely ; but he does not appear to have attempted 
anything practical, such as making green soup from the diatoms 
directly, without the intervention of the oyster. 
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A New Foop. 


MORIDE has introduced—theoretically—a new kind of 
e food to the French Academy. I say “theoretically,” as 
he only read a paper on the subject, without supplying a banquet. 
It is prepared by working into a pulp raw meat previously deprived 
of bone and tendon, and then mixing this with bread or farinaceous 
substances which absorb the watery constituents of the meat, and 
thus form a paste. This paste is dried in air or a mild stove, and 
then ground and sifted. The powder is grey or yellowish, according 
to the material and proportions, and is said to have an agreeable 
flavour. By mixing this with albumen, fats, or gummed water it is 
made into cakes or cylinders, to be afterwards used for soups, sauces, 
&c. It will keep for an indefinite length of time when thus prepared, 
provided it is not moistened. 

M. Moride affirms that this is more assimilable than cooked 
meat ; he gives it the name of nufricine, and proposes, among other 
applications of his invention, to preserve the refuse of slaughter- 
houses, the flesh of horses, blood, &c., for the feeding of dogs, pigs, 
ducks, and fowls. 

In this I think he is anticipated by the English manufacturers of 

_ the “ meat biscuits ” that have long been used for feeding of dogs, &c. 
I have used them for feeding fowls, and found on soaking them, that 
the redundant water became a sort of gravy or clear soup, having an 
odour of cheap restaurant. 

If the materials could be guaranteed, this mode of combining 
Australian and American flour with Australian and American meat 
to produce a portable, unchanging nutritious food, requiring the 
minimum of cooking, would be of incalculable utility ; especially if 
the act of union of the meat with the farinaceous matter effects an 
incipient decomposition or loosening of the original bonds of chemical 
union that renders the compound more easy of digestion and assimi- 
lation than were either of the original materials. M. Moride seems 
to suppose that something of this kind occurs, and there are good 
analogies in support of such a theory. 

The soldier, the sailor, or the workman away from home, or the 
clerk or merchant at his office, might thus carry a penny cylinder 
which, merely moistened with a little hot water, would include all 
the materials of soup, entrée, joint, vegetables, bread, and cheese. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


O such tribute of admiration as Mr. Swinburne affords to the 
greater among his predecessors or compeers in the “ Divine 

Art of Poetry” has ever been yielded by any poet or writer of equal 
fame. Like a true monarch of song—if so ardent a Republican will 
accept the titlke—Mr. Swinburne distributes among his brother 
potentates the badges of the order he has established. I am glad 
to find, in his latest essay, “Short Notes on English Poets,” a 
trumpet-tongued utterance apropos of Milton. The opinion con- 
cerning Milton written by Mr. Rossetti, whose critical comments on 
the poets have furnished Mr. Swinburne with texts for his sermons, 
is too common among those who have not studied Milton as he 
deserves to be studied. ‘ Honour,” says Mr. Rossetti, “is the 
predominant emotion naturally felt towards Milton—hardly enthu- 
siasm, certainly not sympathy.” Of this startling declaration, Mr. 
Swinburne observes: “Jn that case, I am simply unable by any 
stretch of conjecture to imagine what name among all names of 
patriots or of poets may be found worthy to enkindle this enthusiasm 
which the mention of Milton’s has left cold. Sympathy, indeed, we 
may well feel that we are hardly worthy to offer ; for the very word 
implies some assumption of moral or spiritual equality; and he 
must indeed be confident of having always acted up to Milton’s own 
ideal, and ever ‘ made of his own life a heroic poem,’ who, remem- 
bering this, could think himself worthy to feel sympathy with the 
action and the passion of such lives as Milton’s or Mazzini’s. More 
reasonably may we feel as it were a righteous and a reverent delight 
in the sense of an inferiority which does not disable or deprive us of 
the capacity for adoration: a rapture of lowliness which exalts 
humility itself into something like the gladness of pride—of pride 
that we can feel, and exultation that we may acknowledge how high 
above us are men who are yet not too high for the loyal thank-offering 
not only of our worship, but surely also of our love.” Admirably is 
this said, and the criticism of Milton that follows is not less excellent. 
It is, however, mortifying to find men of Mr. Rossetti’s stamp treating 
Milton as though he stood apart from the poets who are the delight 
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and solace of life. Neither Dante nor Shelley is the object of 
enthusiasm and adoration so strong as Milton obtains from that 
audience, “ fit though few,” which he claimed. Grandeur may be a 
chief attribute of Milton, and the solemn subject of “ Paradise Lost” 
may warn off a certain class of readers. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that Milton abounds in pictures of sensuous beauty, that his 
range of illustration is the widest of any poet of his class, and that 
his music has a delicacy, a fervour, a grace, and a power, to which 
none but the few very greatest lyrists have attained. 


WILL add, as a rider to this note on Milton, that it is much to 

be regretted that Englishmen of to-day still pin their faith upon 
the critics of the past century, and that the measured analysis of 
Addison and the grudgingly accorded praise of Johnson represent the 
total amount of merit the average reader will accord our great poet. 
Against the stammering utterances of these most imperfect judges 
one such opinion as is uttered by Mr. Swinburne should prevail. 
It is worth while, however, to point out De Quincey’s declaration 
that “ Milton is not an author among authors, not a poet among 
poets, but a power among powers;” and to note that Landor, 
who applies to Milton very exacting criticism, makes Southey, in an 
“ Imaginary Conversation,” say of some of Milton’s more sensuous 
lines, “ Here, indeed, is the triumph of our language, and I should 
say of our poetry, if, in your preference of Shakespeare, you could 
endure my saying it.” To this Landor himself replies: “I would 
rather have written these two (concluding) lines than all the poetry 
that has been written since Milton’s time in all the regions of the 
earth.” With this praise and that of Leigh Hunt it is whimsical to 
contrast such utterances as those of Johnson and Goldsmith. It is 
pleasant to find that some of Milton’s contemporaries knew his worth ; 
to put, against the servile spite of Waller, Dryden’s confession, 
“ This man cuts us all out ;” and the rather surprised affirmation of 
Bishop Burnet, who, while scarcely daring to put forward his own 
opinion, states that “ Paradise Lost ” “was esteemed the beautifullest 
and perfectest poem that ever was writ, at least in our language.” 


| ti readers of “ Prince Saroni’s Wife,” the story contributed by 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne to the Belgravia Annual, are, probably, 
aware that the central and most striking incident has been, in times 
comparatively recent, anticipated in real life. The actors, in what 
seemed at one time a terrible drama, are alive, and I can accordingly 
furnish no such particulars as may in any slightest degree tend to 
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their identification. For the truth of what I state I can, however, 
vouch, inasmuch as I was actively concerned and strongly, if indi- 
rectly, interested in a portion of the proceedings. A lady, young, 
fair, distinguished, and gently nurtured, disappeared from her home. 
Communication was, of course, opened with the police, and shortly 
afterwards her nearest relatives were summoned to inspect a body 
that had been taken from the Thames. This was identified by them 
as the object of their search. Soon afterwards the missing girl 
returned home, and explained her absence by simple and natural 
causes. So absolute had, however, been the identification, that 
the responsibility of finding a tomb for a stranger devolved upon 
those by whom it had been made. Of this strange, startling, and 
almost inconceivable incident, Mr. Hawthorne has made powerful 
use. What strikes me as saddest and most mysterious, in pro- 
ceedings which are of course chronicled in official records, is that a 
young woman of gentle condition should thus perish by accident or 
crime, and that no slightest inquiry should follow her death. The 
dramas of real life put to constant shame the inventions of romance. 


HE recently published volume of Songs and Poems by the late 
Mr. Planché forms an agreeable and an indispensable supple- 
ment to the testimonial edition of the Extravaganzas of the same 
author, the appearance of which I chronicled. Over more than half 
a century of active life, from 1819 to 1875, these compositions range. 
It is scarcely surprising to those who remember the green old age of 
this genial and graceful writer, that a steady advance is manifested 
almost to the close of Mr. Planche’s career, and that the latest poems 
have a freshness and originality to which those of earlier date put in 
no claim. Youth is naturally imitative, and Mr. Planché’s earlier and 
more sentimental verses show traces of his admiration for Moore. In 
the comic vein which he adopted later in life he is thoroughly original. 
No strong or impetuous current of song is that which Mr. Planché 
affords. A pleasant ripple of laughing music, however, is poured 
forth, and to such the world is seldom too busy to listen. 


HE revival of Henry Carey’s burlesque of “ Chrononhotontho- 
logos,” written to ridicule the inflated style of the tragedies 

of the time immediately antecedent to its production in 1734, fur- 
nishes an opportunity for speculation as to the period at which 
bragging ceased to be a portion of the warrior’s trade, designed, it 
may be supposed, like martial attire, grimaces, and shouts, to carry 
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terror into the mind of an enemy Speaking of his foes, the 
Monarch of Queerummania says— 

Peace, Coward! Were they wedg’d like golden ingots, 

Or pent so close as to admit no vacuum, 


One look from Chrononhotonthologos 
Should scare them into nothing, 


This is scarcely an exaggeration of the style, not only of the inflated 
tragedians of the eighteenth century, but of some of the master spirits 
of the previous century. Shakespeare, in the famous words he puts 


in the mouth of Pistol— 
Shall packhorses 
And hollow pamper’d jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go but thirty miles a day, 
Compare with Czesars and with Cannibals 
And Trojan Greeks ?— 


is, of course, bantering the rodomontade (face Mr. Swinburne) ‘of 
Marlowe’s “ Tamburlaine.” The genius of Marlowe informs with 
poetry his most extravagant passages. Some of the heroes of Chap- 
man are, however, scarcely less contented with themselves than 
Chrononhotonthologos. Bussy D’Ambois declares to Monsieur that, 
under given conditions— 
Like death 

Mounted on earthquakes, I would trot through all 

Honours and horrors ; thorough foul and fair, 

And from your whole strength toss you into the air.! 


It is not only in regard to their physical capacity and heroism that 
Chapman’s soldiers are boastful. Byron, in “ Byron’s Tragedy,” thus 
harps on his own eloquence— 

I made reply to all that could be said 

So eloquently, and with such a charm 


Of grave enforcement, that methought I sat, 
Like Orpheus, casting reins on savage beasts.? 


It would be easy to multiply instances of this kind, not only from 
Chapman, but from others of our great dramatists. It seems certain 
that there was something in the behaviour of the noblemen and 
warriors of that time to which this kind of talk corresponds. In 
historical records, indeed, concerning John of Gaunt and other 
members of a turbulent nobility, expressions not altogether unlike 
the preceding may be encountered. The last writer I recall who has 
represented as bragging, a hero in whom he was not presenting him- 


1 George Chapman, Works—/Piays, page 163. Ed. Chatto & Windus, 
2 Ibid, page 267. 
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self, is Scott, who makes Marmion utter a cheerful boast so soon as 
he has reached the safe side of the drawbridge of Earl Angus— 

And if thou said’st I am not peer 

To any lord in Scotland here, 


Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied. 


as E have had, in England,” writes Mr. Proctor, from Sydney, 

N.S.W., “some amusing illustrations of the feeling which 
induces many indifferent public speakers to regard with distaste the 
abridgment of their speeches by the reporters. And in America 
some clever burlesques of real speeches have been written to show 
what nonsense might be expected if verbatim reports were to be 
published. I do not know, however, that a speech has ever been 
actually reproduced precisely as delivered, until now, when the 
reporters in the Legislative Council, moved by the attacks made 
upon them in a discussion on Hansard, thus literally and exactly 
reproduced the remarks of Mr. Hay, one of their chief assailants 
(the report may not be so utterly ludicrous as some of the American 
burlesques, but it has the advantage of being strictly what it purports 
to be, a verbatim report): “The reporters—ought not to—the 
reporters ought not to be the ones to judge of what is important—not 
to say what should be left out—but—the member can only judge 
what is important——. As I~as my speeches—as the reports—as 
what I say is reported sometimes, no one—nobody can tell—no one 
can understand from the reports—what it is—what I mean. So— 
it strikes me—it has struck me certain matters—things that appear 
of importance—what the member thinks of importance—are some- 
times left out—omitted. The reporters—the papers—points are 
reported—I mean what the paper thinks of interest—is reported. 
I can't compliment the reporters.’ It can hardly be denied that by 
taking him—hum—at his—ha—word, they have—ha hum—given 
Mr. Hay—ha—a—hum—a guid pro quo.” 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





